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Autos and the Poststrike Trend 


The uncertain note in business sentiments at the turn 
of the year has persisted into late February. Auto- 
mobile sales, however, were at satisfactory levels in 
January and early February, and steel output ap- 
peared to be maintaining the 2.7-million-ton weekly 
rate reached at the start of the year. The rise in 
production and sales for inventories is reflected in 
increases in both personal and corporate income. 
Whether these increases will now spur rising de- 
mands for consumer and capital goods is a major 
question for analysts in 1960. The influence of stock 
market prices, particularly on automobile sales, may 
bea key. factormiea cease see page: | 


1961 Federal Budget Review 


The federal budget for fiscal 1961 is expected to 
generate an impressive $4.2-billion surplus, accord- 
ing to latest estimates. An anticyclical fiscal policy, 
which provides for budget surpluses during periods 
of economic expansion, is being increasingly en- 
dorsed by the government. The major assumptions 
underlying the projected 1961 surplus and its prob- 
able impact on general economic activity are dis- 
cussed in the article beginning on........page 18 


The Soviet Economy, 1958-1960 


Recent public pronouncements and the goals set 
forth in the seven-year plan for 1959-1965 clearly 
show that Soviet leaders seek and expect rapid 


Extra Assistance Provided by Service 
Firms—this month’s Survey of Business 
Opinion and Experience 


economic growth in the near future. Major institu- 
tional changes in industrial and agricultural adminis- 
tration have marked the past few years, indicating 


One half of the 160 manufacturing firms surveyed 
this month report the use of “extra” services offered 
by their bankers, accountants, advertising agencies, 
and other business service companies in 1959. The 
relative frequency of use of the services provided 
by the various firms and the reasons for using 
regularly employed service’ firms for special assist- 
ance are discussed......... Pivateetreretot. -page 5 


an “almost frantic search for economic rationality” 
on the part of Premier Khrushchev and his asso- 
ciates. The New York Times specialist on Soviet 
affairs examines in detail the recent performance of 
the Soviet economy with respect to industrial pro- 
duction, agricultural output, labor supply problems 
and foreign trade. He also compares the rate of 
Soviet progress with that of the United States and 
comments on the implications for the West of pro- 


Consumer Buying Plans: 1960 Starts with 
Gains 
A two-page interim report on the Board's continuing 


spective Soviet growth. By Harry Schwartz. .page 24 
The 200 Largest Trade Firms in 1958 


survey of consumer buying plans, sponsored by 
Newsweek. Plans for automobiles, homes, home im- 
provements and appliances are considered. page 10 


How Good Is the Capital Goods Market? 


Although capital spending is usually considered 
fairly predictable over the near term, in early 1960 
none of the available foreshadowing statistics seems 
to be operating historically. In fact, the capital 
goods market, which tends to fluctuate much more 
widely than other markets, is exhibiting uncharac- 
teristic neutrality. This article pays particular atten- 


A record total of twenty-three new companies ap- 
pears on The Conference Board’s 1958 listing of 
the nation's 200 leading trade firms ranked accord- 
ing to their total sales. Within both the first- 
hundred and second-hundred groups there was a 
considerable shifting of relative positions from the 
1957 listing. Total sales of the top 200 firms 
amounted to $41.2 billion in 1958, an increase of 
$2.9 billion over the 1957 total. This article, including 
twelve tables, presents detailed figures on sales, 
profits, return on net worth, and inventory turnover 
for the five groups comprising the top 200. .page 34 


tion to correlations of capital outlays to new orders 
and to cash flow. These correlations, graphically 
shown over a period of time, suggest that while 
there is ‘‘a margin of capacity to handle the higher 
level of business now being experienced . . . the 
incentives and the cash appear to be available” for 
strongly rising outlays..........+.....-page 12 


Business Forecasts...........+++..+. page 9 
Business Bookshelf......pages 17, 23, 33, 42 
Selected Business Indicators......... page 43 


Mergers and Acquisitions.......... page 45 
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Business Highlights 
AUTOS AND THE 


N LATE January and the first several weeks of 
| February, the uncertain note in business sentiment 
that appeared at the turn of the year grew more in- 
sistent. In early February, securities prices continued 
the extremely sharp decline experienced in January, and 
by mid-month roughly 8% had been clipped off securi- 
ties listed on the New York Exchange. The general 
sentiment surrounding the steel and automotive indus- 
tries, perhaps the two “cyclical leaders” of American 
business, grew increasingly bearish in early February, 
and reports from a few scattered other industries sug- 
gested that general business conditions were not yet all 
they had been expected to be. 

Under the pressure exerted on sentiment by the de- 
cline in stock prices, even figures which bore the healthy 
glow of prosperity were examined and reexamined for 
their possible bearish significance. 


Car Sales at Satisfactory Rates 


Automobile sales, for example, were at quite satisfac- 
tory rates in January and early February. While sea- 
sonal adjustment of automobile sales is always a haz- 
ardous statistical experiment, the sales rate in the first 
six weeks of the year seemed to average out at somewhat 
above a 6.5-million annual rate. In early February, the 
rate was close to 6.8 million. 

While first-quarter production schedules of the auto- 
motive industry were being revised significantly down- 
ward, the revision was owing, not so much to the rela- 
tively minor short-fall in the sales rate, as to the ex- 
tremely high initial production schedules that had been 
set to achieve a rapid build-up of automotive inven- 
tories. Stocks of domestic new cars in the hands of 
dealers evidently reached about 800,000 in early 
February, roughly 100,000 higher than at the same time 
a year earlier. This is a 15% year-to-year increase in 
‘stocks, but the selling rate was also up by almost the 
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POSTSTRIKE TREND 


same amount, and dealers themselves appeared to be 
little concerned about their level of inventories. 

Similarly with the steel market. Although the rate of 
increase in steel inventories is doubtless substantial, and 
production in February was clearly above the new- 
orders rate, steel output itself showed little or no sign of 
declining from the 2.7-million-ton weekly rate reached 
in early January. And, it might be added, some explana- 
tion of the slackened orders rate was available in the fact 
that order backlogs were built to high levels during the 
strike. 


The Tone of Business Sentiment 


As backlogs are worked down in March, it may well 
be that the orders rate will actually advance somewhat, 
perhaps at the very time when the output rate is being 
adjusted downward. Such a coincidence would not be 
pregnant with bullish significance; but neither is the 
present slack in orders a very bearish indication. 

In the last two weeks of February, business sentiment 
appeared to improve somewhat. Stock prices exhibited 
signs of strength, and the tone of the business press grew 
less hesitant. The improvement doubtless reflected a 
number of influences, among them the high and rising 
cash flow, in both the personal and corporate sectors, 
that was rebuilding liquidity after several months of 
constricted income in the late stages of the strike. The 
attention being directed at news from the steel industry 
and the automotive industry grew less intense, and 
investors and businessmen alike were taking a broader 
look at the year and its potentials. 

By mid-February, the aggregate statistics on business 
conditions emanating from Washington were beginning 
to reflect the full extent of the poststrike recovery. In- 


- dustrial production, which rose sharply in December to 


within a fraction of its prestrike record, climbed further 
in January, mainly as a result of further gains in steel 


2 


and automotive output. Employment in industrial es- 
tablishments also rose notably in January (after 
seasonal adjustment), and hours worked continued the 
recovery from their depressed level during the strike. 

By all indications, gross national product in the first 
quarter of the new year will not be very far from the 
$500-billion level that was widely forecast for the period 
in late 1959, before the uncertainties of 1960 were yet 
apparent. Relative to the fourth quarter, when the rate 
was $483 billion, an increase of perhaps $6 billion is 
occurring in inventory demand, about $5 billion in 
personal consumption, and an additional billion or 
two in government spending, fixed investment and 
housing. 


Proportionate Increase in Income 


Associated with this increase in output is a roughly 
proportionate increase in income flow to the personal 
sector, and a more-than-proportionate increase in the 
flow to the corporate sector. Disposable personal income, 
which was at a $341-billion annual rate in the fourth 
quarter, may have risen by as much as $7 billion in the 
first quarter. The rate of corporate profits (before taxes) 
may have risen by as much as $8 billion, or roughly 20%. 
(No estimate for corporate profits in the fourth quarter 
is yet available, but they were evidently at an annual 
rate not significantly different from the $46-billion an- 
nual rate of the third quarter.) 

These increases in both personal income and corporate 
income primarily reflect the sudden increase in produc- 
tion and sales for inventories. In its simplest and most 
direct form, the question for 1960 is whether these in- 
creases on the income side of the national accounts will 
now precipitate rising demands for consumer goods and 
capital goods. In the original optimistic formulation of 
the 1960 outlook, it was assumed almost unanimously 
by analysts that the expected burst in production for 
inventories would work its way through the income side 
of the accounts and back into demand for output of final 
goods, thereby completing the circular response that 
is characteristic of a business expansion. Has the uncer- 
tainty created by falling stock prices and other evidence 
of the first few weeks of 1960 broken the chain? 

With respect to business demand for plant and equip- 
ment, no useful poststrike evidence has yet become 
available. According to the Commerce estimate of gross 
national product in the fourth quarter, the actual rate 
of outlays for plant and equipment was about un- 
changed from the previous quarter. THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s survey of capital appropriations in manufac- 
turing industries (to be covered in the April issue of The 
Business Record) suggests that the formation of capital 
spending plans proceeded at about their third-quarter 


rate in the fourth quarter. (The imponderable influence 
of the strike was present in both quarters.) 

In the first quarter, the sentiment radiating outward 
from Wall Street has doubtless been an inhibiting in- 
fluence on the formation of spending plans, but there is 
as yet no way of documenting its impact, or how long it 
will last. The available figures on machinery orders and 
commercial and industrial contract awards do not sug- 
gest an important advance in capital spending in the 
early months of the new year, although actual deliveries 
in the first quarter may show a pronounced rise from a 
catching up on deliveries originally scheduled for the 
fourth quarter. 

In the area of capital spending, the underlying situa- 
tion remains much as it was envisoned late in 1959. The 
cash flow in the corporate sector is now remarkably high 
in relation to the rate of capital outlays, and an improve- 
ment in business sentiment could well be translated 
fairly rapidly into spending plans. (The findings of the 
annual Commerce survey, which will be released about 
mid-March, may not be very conclusive with respect to 
1960 as a whole, since the survey was taken in a period 
of changing sentiment in January and early February.) 

In the consumer sector, the evidence of poststrike 
trends is fuller, and on the whole seems encouraging. 
Judging from the retail trade figures for early in the 
year, sales volume in soft-goods lines has been well 
maintained, at close to the record rate set in the months 
prior to the strike. Hard-goods volume, excluding auto- 
mobiles, evidently softened somewhat in January, judg- 
ing from reports of retailers, but reports by type of 
household goods were quite mixed, and certainly nothing 
approaching a trend was yet apparent. 


The Automobile and the American Consumer 


For the business analyst, the automobile, of all con- 
sumer goods, seems to epitomize the behavior of the 
American consumer, and in times of uncertainty the 
automobile market is subjected to intense and nervous 
scrutiny. In fact, many of the notes of uncertainty that 
appeared in the business press of the first six weeks of - 
the year were colored by the rather unhappy tone of 
comment from Detroit. 

What is surprising about the treatment accorded the 
automobile market in early 1960 is that the figures 
themselves hardly seem to have warranted the volume 
of concern. Any analysis of automobile sales done in 


February should, of course, attach extremely low proba- . 


bility coefficients to the findings: time and again, the 
early indications have overshot or undershot the reali- 
ties by sizable amounts. In 1960 a number of new bear 
traps for the overconfident analyst are built into the 
statistical setting of the industry. Particularly, the in- 
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Seasonal Patterns of Automobile Sales 
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fluence of the strike on production rates, sales rates, 
inventories, and dealer profit margins, not to mention 
its effects on employment and personal incomes, have 
induced vibrations in the sales rate of varying wave 
lengths; and it may well be mid-March before the under- 
lying trend of sales can assert itself fully in the figures. 

With these disclaimers, the sales results in the auto- 
mobile market thus far seem generally more encouraging 
than otherwise. In October, as new models appeared in 
dealers’ showrooms, the seasonally adjusted selling rate 
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climbed to the highest level since 1955. In the first two 
thirds of the month, the rate was more than double sales 
in the corresponding period of 1958, and evidently as 
high as at any time in 1955. Then, in late October, the 
percentage increase over a year ago entered on a swift 
decline: registrations in November were at about a 
6-million rate, and by December, with showroom floors 
bare, the registrations rate fell far below 5 million. 

In January, the sales rate began a rapid rise, and total 
registrations, including imports, were roughly 20% 
above January, 1959. In early February, the selling rate 
continued to expand more than seasonally, and the gain 
over a year ago was approaching 25%. Assuming a mild 
continued uptrend in the last half of February (for 
which figures are not available at this writing), the sell- 
ing rate in February should be not very far from the 
7-million rate that was a popular forecast late last year. 


Seasonal Adjustment Factors 


At the readily admitted risk of pressing statistics well 
beyond their competence, an accompanying chart shows 
seasonal adjustment factors for unit sales of automo- 
biles (including imports), together with adjustment 
factors for sales involving credit and those not involving 
credit. The irregular component in automobile sales is 
extremely high (partly because of changes in model in- 
troduction dates, but for other reasons as well), and no 
statistical procedure can hope to do much more than 
average out these random movements. In the seasonals 
shown, no special adjustment has been made for the 
shifting date of model introductions; the sharp shifts in 
sales related to model introduction are thus averaged 
out in the seasonal indexes. 

Rough as these seasonal factors may be, they make 
at least one significant point. In the first half of the year, 
cash sales of automobiles are relatively more significant 
than they are in the summer and fall of the year, when 
the credit seasonal runs sharply higher than the cash 
seasonal. 

It is often assumed that the cash buyer of new cars is 
at a relatively high-income level, since the assets re- 
quired to buy a new car for cash are held predominantly 
by upper-income families. It is also true that holdings 
of securities are concentrated among upper-income 
families, where they account for a substantial portion 
of total assets. 

To the extent that both of these propositions are 
valid, one might expect that automobile sales not in- 
volving credit should be somewhat more sensitive to 
the behavior of securities markets than those involving 


credit. Conversely, one might argue that credit sales 


are relatively dependent upon the level of uncertainty 
with respect to employment, an influence which plays 
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upon families at more mod- 
erate income levels. And, of 
course, credit terms and 
availability are clearly re- 
lated more closely to the 
credit market than the cash 
market. 

The accompanying chart 
shows the long-term behav- 
ior of cash sales and credit 
sales (seasonally adjusted) 
in relation to the behavior 
of stock prices. The chart in- 
dicates a significant degree 
of parallelism between auto- 
mobile sales and stock price 
movements. 

Some parallel would, of 
course, be expected, since 
both series are related to 
the general business cycle. 
Whether any direct in- 
fluence of the market is 
more apparent in the credit 
sales figures than in the 
cash sales figures, however, 
is a moot question. 

In 1954, both the cash 
and credit sales rates per- 
formed better than general 
business conditions, sug- 
gesting a response to rising 
stock prices. In 1955, after 
the pronounced rise in 
stocks, it was credit sales of 
automobiles that seemed to 
behave most dramatically. 
In 1956 (when the general 
level of business activity 
changed little), credit sales 
were actually better main- 
tained than cash sales in the 
first half of the year when 
the market was rising, and 
declined more sharply in 
the last half of the year 
when the market was fall- 
ing. In 1958, neither cash 
nor credit sales responded 
to the sharp advance of se- 
curities, thus seeming to re- 
flect the business cycle more 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Monthly Survey of Business Opinion and Experience 


Extra Assistance Provided by Service Firms 


NE HALF of the 160 manufacturing companies 
participating in this month’s survey of business 
opinion and experience availed themselves of 

extra services offered by their bankers, auditors, adver- 
tising agencies, and other business service firms during 
1959. 

Some survey respondents point out that it is difficult 
for them to make a distinction between the “normal” 
and the “extra” assistance available from the service 
firms with whom they do business. In the words of a 
machinery producer: “It is almost as difficult to weed 
out the real extras as it would be to decide what is 
unusual merchandise for a ‘drug store’ to carry.” 


WHAT IS AN “EXTRA” SERVICE? 


Two methods of differentiating between “normal” 
and “extra” services are reported by survey participants. 


‘Main Line of Business 


One group of executives considers a business service 
firm’s main line of activity to constitute its regular 
business, and any other services it may render to be 
extra. However, there is a lack of agreement as to what 
constitutes the primary functions of the various types of 
service organizations used. The president of an instru- 
ments firm, for example, defines “the normal function 
of public accountants as auditing,” while a producer of 
nonferrous metals states that “although our auditors 
provide a tax consulting service in addition to the audit 
service, we consider both to be ‘normal’ functions of any 
large public accounting firm.” 

Similarly, many participants consider the “normal” 
functions of an advertising agency to be the creation and 
placement of advertising, but the board chairman of a 
machinery producer remarks that “we believe that our 
advertising agency’s function is to make a marketing 
audit if we so desire.” , 


Method of Compensation 


The method of compensating the service organization 

is seen by some respondents as a criterion of whether a 
service rendered is “normal” or “‘special.” For example, 
Many respondents who remunerate their service firms 
on a retainer basis consider all services not contracted 
for in the yearly retainer to be extra. But another group 
of responding companies notes that, in the words of one 
of them, “the special services rendered by our public 
accountants, legal counsel, and advertising agency are 
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given consideration in adjudicating the annual retainer 
fees.” 


EXTRA SERVICES USED 


Use of the special services offered by public account- 
ing firms is reported most frequently by the respondent 
companies; almost three fourths of those that received 
extra services in 1959 mention their auditor firms in 
this connection. Commercial banks constitute the next 
most frequently mentioned group, followed by advertis- 
ing agencies and legal counsel. 

An overlapping of the extra services offered by busi- 
ness service firms is apparent. Some respondents, for 
example, report that their banks provide them with 
information on the general economic outlook, others 
note that their accounting firms furnish them with this 
material, and a third group receives general economic 
forecasts from advertising agencies. Similarly, extra 
services in connection with the publication of the com- 
pany’s annual report are rendered to some firms by their 
auditors, and to others by their advertising agencies. 
And leads for possible company acquisitions are re- 
ported by various cooperators as coming from their legal 
counsel, banks, or public accountants. 


Public Accountants 


Consultation in the field of systems and procedures is 
the extra service most frequently performed for them by 
independent auditors, say the firms surveyed. In ex- 
planation, participants point out that accounting firms 
are especially suited for work in this field, since per- 
formance of the auditing function affords public account- 
ants an opportunity to become thoroughly familiar with 
the client company’s systems operation. 

Other participants look to their public accountants 
for help in the field of electronic data-processing sys- 
tems. The vice-president of a foundry writes that “our 
auditors made a study of the need and desirability of our 
using automatic data-processing equipment.” And an 
aircraft producer notes that his public accountants 
“advised on the selection and purchase of electronic 
data-processing equipment.” 

Some of the executives surveyed also rely upon audit- 
ing firms for special tax advice. Although consultation 
on various tax matters is a function generally assigned 


to public accountants, a few respondents state that their 


public accountants go so far as to “prepare and/or check 
our federal and various state tax returns.” 


A number of companies write that they received 
special assistance last year from their accounting firms 
with regard to company acquisitions. In one case, re- 
ported by the president of an electrical equipment 
producer, “‘these services comprised the checking of 
inventory, machinery, and equipment in order to estab- 
lish the proper purchase price of another company.” 

A small number of survey participants report that 
they have used their auditors to help locate executive 
personnel for them, while others indicate that they 
received help in setting up executive bonus plans. And 
some were aided by their auditors in preparing the 
annual report “over and beyond the financial state- 
ments it contained.” 

k Other special services rendered by independent audit- 
ing firms to survey participants were: 


© Preparation of reports required by the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Securities and Exchange Commission in 
regard to the listing of stock 


@ Provision of expert witnesses at regulatory commission 
hearings 


@ Survey of the company's plant facilities 


@ Analyses of business conditions in various foreign areas. 


In addition to these specific services, a number of 
survey participants report that there are many occa- 
sions when they seek the opinions of their auditors on 
current problems. In this vein, the president of a metal- 
working machinery company states that “the senior 
partners of our auditing firm are especially astute busi- 
nessmen and serve as counselors on many problems.” 

Specific areas in which respondents received advice 
from their public accountants during 1959 include 
dividend policy, company organization, new financing, 
and the setting up of a captive finance company. 


Commercial Banks 


Two fifths of the firms reporting the use of extra 
services note that they received some of these services 
from their bankers during 1959. A number of the re- 
spondents state that their banks are the service organ- 
ization most frequently turned to for special assistance, 
with one such executive commenting that “we use 
bankers’ advice on the business outlook, and for finan- 
cial and general information about individuals with 
whom we may do business.” 

Utilization of the extra services of commercial banks 
in conducting foreign operations is mentioned most fre- 
quently by survey participants. In addition to furnishing 
information on foreign currencies and exchange, bank- 
ers have given assistance to respondents “‘in the secur- 
ing of local financing for foreign operations.” An organic 
chemicals producer reports the following extensive aid 
that was rendered abroad by its banking connections: 


@ “Lending of an officer by the foreign office of a United 
States bank to serve, without compensation, as president of 


our new subsidiary in that country until our employee could 
obtain clearance from the local government to assume his 
duties. 

@ “Furnishing techniques for establishment and control of 
consigned or bonded warehouse stocks in several foreign 
countries. : 

@ “Applying to appropriate foreign governmental authori- 
ties for necessary approvals in connection with our invest- 
ment in a new subsidiary. 

@ “Developing, or furnishing, procedures for facilitating 


sales of certain of our products (1) in foreign currency, and 
(2) under a World Bank loan.” 


Aid in credit investigations is the second most fre- 
quently mentioned extra service provided by commer- 
cial banks. A producer of inorganic chemicals reports 
that “certain of the banks with which we do business are 
called upon to supply credit information on corporations 
and individuals with whom we consider entering into a 
business relationship.” 

An extra banking service noted by a few firms is 
that of using the bank’s tabulating equipment to keep 
an up-to-date record of outstanding checks. The vice- 
president of a communications equipment producer 
describes this service as follows: 


“Our banks reconcile a tabulation prepared by the com- 
pany of payroll checks issued against checks cashed or out- 
standing. Using punched tabulating cards furnished with 
the tabulation, the banks are able to do the job rapidly 
and efficiently, resulting in savings both to the banks and 
the company.” 


A few companies report that they called upon their 
bankers to provide them with leads for company acquisi- 
tion. Typical of this group is the aircraft company 
whose executive vice-president writes that “our bank 
referred to us a number of companies, the acquisition of 
which might complement our product line.” 

A number of respondents report that their banks 
“buy, hold, and sell United States Government securi- 
ties” for the company’s account. In addition to handling 
the mechanics of these transactions, the bankers often 
act in a consultant capacity in this general area. One 
company president states that “our bankers work with 
us in connection with our pension trusts, helping us to 
decide what percentage of our pension funds should be 
invested in equities or fixed-income items.” 

Other services rendered to the companies surveyed by - 
their bankers are: 


@ Receipt and processing of remittances sent directly to the 
bank by customers 


@ Formulation of a credit agreement between the company 
and a number of banks 


@ Making up payroll envelopes 


@ A survey to determine the possible advantages to the 
company of the adoption of a regional collection system 
for accounts receivable 
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@ Assistance in the location of suitable plant sites 


® Consultation and information with regard to the estab- 
lishment of a finance subsidiary. 


Advertising Agencies 


Three eighths of the survey participants who received 
extra services in 1959 report that their advertising 
agencies provided some or all of such special assistance. 
Market surveys conducted by advertising agencies are 
the type of extra services mentioned most frequently. 
The president of an inorganic chemicals company states 
that “our advertising agencies conduct a great deal of 
consumer research for us”; and a paper producer notes 
that its “advertising agency sent out a market survey 
questionnaire for us,” explaining, “we did not wish to 
disclose our interest in the particular market involved.” 

One company reports that its advertising agency 
sometimes acts as the company’s agent in overseeing 
specialized survey work done by another specialist firm. 
“During 1959,” notes this company’s vice-president, 
“our advertising agency supervised a special motiva- 
tional survey assigned to a market research counsel.” 

Other firms state that their advertising agencies aid 
in the preparation of the company’s annual report, ad- 
vise on market planning and sales approaches, or assist 
them in preparing for sales meetings or conventions. 

Other special services rendered to survey participants 
by advertising agencies are: 


© Preparation of descriptive material on company products 
@ Research into the effectiveness of company advertising 
@ Market analyses and general economic forecasts 

© Preparation of sales training material 

@ Preparation of publicity for employee public relations. 


Legal Counsel 


One fourth of the survey participants who received 
extra services last year report the provision of some of 
these services by their legal counsel. Tax consultation 
heads the list of special services received from outside 
attorneys. Three other areas in which counsel are often 
looked to for extra services are foreign operations, labor 
relations, and corporate mergers. For example, the vice- 
president of an office equipment company reports that 
his firm’s legal counsel “conduct studies in regard to 
foreign technical assistance agreements’’; a number of 
firms comment that their attorneys assist them during 
labor negotiations; and the president of one firm states 
that “we employed legal counsel in connection with the 
purchase of our subsidiary company as well as in the 
establishment of bylaws and all necessary documents.” 

Other special services of counsel reported by the 
firms surveyed are: 


@ Assistance in regulatory commission matters 
® Consultation in regard to a recapitalization plan 
@ Investigation of merger opportunities. 
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Insurance Companies 


Insurance companies provided practically all of the 
remaining special services reported to have been re- 
ceived by survey participants last year. Fewer than one 
tenth of the respondents receiving extra assistance dur- 
ing 1959 report the use of special services provided by 
insurance firms. Cooperating executives state that their 
insurance companies have furnished them with special- 
ized legal representation, inspection of premises for fire 
and safety hazards, evaluation of a subsidiary’s insur- 
ance coverage, and demonstrations of products to insur- 
ance underwriters for the purpose of establishing insur- 
ance rates. 


WHY USE SERVICE FIRMS? 


Asked why extra services were obtained from auditors, 
bankers, advertising agencies, legal counsel, and other 
business service firms rather than from specialists in the 
type of work in question, almost all the executives sur- 
veyed give as explanation the already-existent working 
relationships they have with such firms. 


Familiarity a Factor 


One of the most important advantages attributed by 
survey participants to the fact that a working relation- 
ship already exists between the regularly employed 
business service firm and the client is the mutual 
familiarity thus engendered. 

From the client’s viewpoint, the acquaintanceship 
that company officers have with the business service 
firm leads to an awareness of the service firm’s areas of 
competence, and the types of projects they are qualified 
to handle. A corollary advantage from the hiring firm’s 
viewpoint is the confidence in the service firm generated 
by virtue of a long association. 

The knowledge the service organization has of its 
client firm, and often of the specific problem to be at- 
tacked, is also considered valuable by the firms sur- 
veyed. A familiarity with the problem area in question, 
reporting executives maintain, will cut down on the 
expense of the service, as well as the time necessary to 
get the job done. Cooperators point out that when a 
problem is attacked by an outside firm, the outside firm 
must first become acquainted with the client and with 
the background of the problem in question. “This 
period of acquaintanceship,” adds a producer of indus- 
trial machinery, “is a necessary and expensive part of 
any outside counseling by an organization unfamiliar 
with the client.” 


Expense a Consideration 


Some of the survey participants have the business 
service firms with whom they deal regularly undertake 
special assignments for reasons of economy. A few par- 


- ticipating executives note that they often pay at a 


reduced rate for services in addition to those regularly 
provided. As a matter of fact, in almost half of the cases 
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reported, there is no charge whatsoever for these 
“extras,” which are rendered by the supplying firm as an 
accommodation to the customer. 

The service firms most frequently mentioned by the 
respondents as providing services without direct remun- 
eration are banks and advertising agencies. This is to be 
expected, some of the executives surveyed report, since 
banks and advertising agencies are often compensated 
indirectly for performing these services. For example, 
the extra services rendered by advertising agencies, 
cooperators explain, often result in the placement of 
additional advertising. The following comments by the 
vice-president of an aircraft company illustrate this 
point: 

“In several instances our advertising agency did under- 
take special work for us and this work resulted in the devel- 
opment of additional promotional material processed by 
them. No special compensation was arranged, since they 
participated in the billing for this added material with their 
normal 15% commission.” 


In regard to banks, respondents note that actual cash 
payments are rarely made as compensation for services 
performed. Cooperators point out, however, that many 
of the extra functions handled by banks serve to 
increase the company’s cash balance, which is to the 
bank’s advantage. 


Pay for Extra Services 


Nevertheless, the vice-president of an apparel com- 
pany expresses opposition to those extra services per- 
formed by established service firms for which no fee is 
paid. He notes that his company does take advantage of 
some “extra” services, but only where specific remuner- 
ation is made for these benefits. “Generally speaking,” 
he adds, “it is our opinion that free service is simply a 
device to put the client under obligation for future 
commitment. In any of our arrangements we prefer to 
keep all transactions on an arm’s-length basis.” 


““A Natural Adjunct’’ 


Some of the participating executives point out that 
certain service firms are approached for some jobs be- 
cause the service required is related to the function 
already being performed by them. For example, a 
chemical producer calls upon his banks to supply credit 
information on prospective customers because ‘“‘this 
service is a natural adjunct to the banking function.” 


SOME PREFER SPECIALISTS 


Two respondents express opposition to the use of a 
company’s business service organization for assistance 
in areas that are outside of the service firm’s primary 
fields. One of these companies, a producer of refrigera- 
tion equipment, reports that “we have turned to other 
outside agencies, such as management counseling firms, 
for important service in the fields in which they spe- 
cialize. For major jobs, we feel it only logical to go to 


the specialists, and will continue to do so in the future.” 
And the vice-president of a chemicals firm remarks that 
“in the cases where we have used a firm to do something 
which really is not in its primary line of activity, we 
have not, in general, been very happy with the results.” 

On the other hand, a number of the firms surveyed 
report that their regularly employed service firms are 
specialists in many areas other than that of their pri- 
mary function. This is particularly true of respondents 
making use of their auditors’ extra services. As the 
president of a lumber company states: “Our accounting 
firm maintains a separate department of specialists on 
data processing and office procedures.” 


Objectivity Often a Factor 


The president of a food company reports that his 
firm does utilize its regular service organizations for 
special services from time to time, but that occasions 
arise when it is important to turn to an outside special- 
ist. “For example,” he states, “where a critical review is 
being made of an operation in which the agency is 
directly concerned, we would use an independent spe- 
cialist in order to insure an objective, critical report.” 


SUPERVISION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


Three fifths of the firms surveyed write that their 
regularly employed business service firms report to the 
executive most concerned with the particular service in 
question when rendering special assistance. 

Nevertheless, a significant minority (almost two 
fifths) state that outside service firms report to the 
executive who oversees their primary function, regard- 
less of the particular project that is being worked on. 
These firms feel that it is advantageous to have one 
person handle all relations with a given service firm, 
thereby ensuring adequate communication between 
counselor and client. They are, however, cognizant of 
the importance of keeping informed the department 
within the company that is most directly affected by the 
special work being done. In this connection, the presi- 
dent of a food company describes the following typical 
practice: 


“When one of our service firms is performing a special 
service for us, its reports go to the executive who oversees 
its primary service. In our opinion, this is a matter of direct 
supervision of the service firm’s work. However, it is the 
responsibility of the executive who handles such an assign- 
ment to turn the reports over to, and to consult with, the 
executive most concerned with the particular service in 
question.” 


_ The few remaining firms effect a compromise between 
the two alternatives of having the service organization 
report to the executive most concerned and the execu- 
tive who oversees its primary function. An electrical 
industrial equipment producer states that “when an 
outside agency performs extra services for us, it reports 
through the executive who oversees the primary service 
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and secondarily to the individual who is most concerned 
with the special service.” 

And an executive of a textile mill notes that “gen- 
erally the outside agency would report directly to the 
executive most concerned with the service in question. 
However, the executive normally overseeing the serv- 
ices of the outside agency would probably be kept in- 
formed as a matter of courtesy.” 


A PLACE FOR EXTRA SERVICES 


A majority of the firms participating in this month’s 
survey feel that there is a place for the extra functions 
performed by business service firms. In this connection, 
a metalworking machinery company believes that such 
special services are akin to “‘the assistance we may give 
a customer”; and the president of another company 
comments: 


“We are taking a closer look at the service firms with 
whom we deal, and we have found quite a variation, noting 
that several of these outside firms are going out of their 
way to be helpful to the conduct of our business. 

“In contrast to this, some of the service firms we deal 
with seem reluctant to perform any extra service for us. We 
are not looking for anything for nothing, but we do feel 
that an outside service firm must have our company’s best 
interests in mind in order to properly perform even its 
‘normal’ functions.” 


SorrELL M. Matures 
G. CiuarK THOMPSON 
Dwision of Business Practices 


Business Forecasts 


General 


Monthly Review, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
(February)—““The vast majority of forecasters predict that 
the gross national product in 1960 will pass $500 billion. Where 
specific figures are mentioned, there is a cluster of estimates 
around $510 billion as the value of the nation’s final output 
of goods and services. A surprising number leave their esti- 
mates in the indefinite range of ‘above the $500-billion mark.’ 
The $510-billion figure would mean an increase of about 7% 
over the estimated 1959 average of $478.8 billion. In four of 
the past ten years, GNP had a larger-than-7% gain, in four 
other years a smaller gain and in two years a decline. .. . 

“Generally, it is expected that inventory buying will be 
greater in the first half of the year than in the second half. 
While inventory accumulation might continue in the second 
half, the rate will probably be considerably lower. Most fore- 
casters do not look for the rate of accumulation in the first 
half of 1960 to reach the $10-billion level of the second quarter 
of 1959, but there are some who look for an annual rate of $8 
billion or $9 billion. The figures most often cited for 1960 as 
a whole are $6 billion or $7 billion. . . . 

‘Almost without exception the forecasters expect the econ- 
omy to get a lift this year from continued increases in business 
spending on plant and equipment. . . . The majority of esti- 
mates by business are in the $37 billion-$38 billion range. . . . 
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A $37-billion figure would represent a 18% gain over the 1959 
rate, an annual increase that was exceeded only twice in the 
last decade. 

The consensus is that the larger part of business spending 
will be for modernization of present plants rather than build- 
ing new ones... . 

“Surveys of consumer attitudes in recent months have 
shown the consumer to be generally optimistic. Expanding 
business spending and rising employment and incomes will 
enable consumers also to increase their spending. While the 
typical forecast looks for the nondurable and service cate- 
gories to reach new highs in 1960, the big push is expected in 
durable goods—mostly from automobile sales. 

“Industry spokesmen are hopeful that automobile sales in 
1960 will be close to 7 million cars, including imports. This 
would be a 15% increase over sales in 1959 and a figure topped 
only once before, in 1955. . . . 

“The only key area in the economy where all the experts 
look for a decrease in activity is residential building. Generally, 
they do not suggest any drastic decline from the level of starts 
at the end of 1959 but rather a leveling off at the year-end 
rate. The figure most frequently cited as the number of non- 
farm private houses to be started in 1960 is 1.2 million units, 
although one forecaster puts the figure at 800,000. . . .” 


Chemicals 


Norman E. Alexander, president, Sun Chemical Corpora- 
tion (The Commercial and Financial Chronicle, February 11)— 
“, . . Despite a prolonged steel strike, sales for the chemical 
and allied products industries in 1959 reached a record figure 
of about $25 billion as against $2414 billion in 1958. 1960 gives 
indication of a banner year. It is estimated that chemical sales 
will achieve a record total of $27.5 billion, or an increase of 
10% over the previous year. With volume up that much, the 
profits of the chemical industry after taxes, at an 814% rate of 
profit on sales, should reach $214 billion in 1960, this as against 
$2 billion in 1959 at an 8% rate, 1960 profits about 15%. 
Chemical production has been growing faster than the total 
industrial output since the beginning of the century. Then, 
chemicals accounted for only 2.5% of all industrial output. By 
1929, this figure had risen to 4% and by 1947 to 7%. In 1959, 
this share had jumped to nearly 11%, and, even if a continued 
conservative growth is projected until 1970, chemical output 
will probably exceed $40 billion or 15% of the value of all in- 
dustrial production. . . .” 


Canada—Utilities 


N. E. Tanner, president, Canadian Gas Association (as re- 
ported in the American Gas Association Monthly, February) — 
“Gas utilities will add nearly 100,000 new customers in 
1960. ... 

“Pointing out that natural gas service has been supplied to 
more than 900,000 Canadians in the last decade, Mr. Tanner 
stated that the total of natural gas users in Canada is now 
more than 1.1 million... . 

“Mr. Tanner predicted that competition for the appliance 
sales market will increase among the various fuels. He also 
noted that marked gains were made last year in the sales of 
gas water heaters, furnaces, and clothes dryers, and said that 
aggressive marketing and sales methods will be used this year 


~ to increase the sales of these and all other gas-fired appliances. 


Finally, he said that new and radical types of gas-fired heating 
units would soon be sold in Canada.” 


Consumer Buying Plans: 1960 Starts with Gains 


ONSUMER confidence has recovered from the 
steel strike, which had its sharpest impact on 
consumer plans last November. In January, more con- 
sumers than ever before in the two-year history of the 
consumer buying plans survey reported that local busi- 
ness and employment conditions were favorable. Fur- 
thermore, consumers in January had more buying plans 
for automobiles, homes, and home improvements than 


confidence. Earlier in December, after the steel industry 
had resumed full-scale operations, the number of con- 
sumers who noted that jobs were hard to get, and local 
business conditions were bad, dropped. In January, this 
decline in “pessimism” continued. Similarly, the number 
reporting in December and January that local business 
conditions were good reached successive highs in the 
two-year history of the survey. 


Consumer Buying Plans, September, 1959, to January, 1960 


Plans To Buy within Siz Months 


Index numbers: July through December 1958 = 100 


Sept.—Oct. Nov. 

1959 1959 

New automobiles............... 116 123 
Used automobiles.............. 117 91 
Total automobiles. ............. 115 108 
New homes?})o0.. 2:00 Pee eo: 92 89 
Used’ homesai cana Bees 86 87 
‘Total homes:...0 ssi. coceas eee 87 88 
Home improvements............ 104 95 
Floor covering..............+-- 101 101 
Furnitures 2c aces: eter ee 100 103 
Air conditioner: 6.6 ..52s.26s6s65 00 105 60 
Dishwasher’. 3.22 7./ nose omestee 106 91 
Refrigerator sii. eee ees 102 93 
Television,set) 22 Oo.42/) 5s Ss Sets 96 76 
Washing machine.............. 101 85 
Clothesidryersng o.2cadaesaectoote 112 98 
Range, electric or gas........... 90 83 
Vacuum cleaner.’*...........%. 86 84 
Deep freezes0. 3. a eee 99 75 


Dec. 
1959 


_ % Change in Buying Plans 
Jan. Nos. Dee. Jan. 
1960 1958-19569 1958-1959 1959-1960 
133 +12 +382 +27 
124 —17 — 6 +12 
127 0 +16 +18 
12 +8 ral +18 
99 —18 —$1 +10 
103 —19 — 9 +11 
115 +1 ery +9 
93 — 6 +1 — 9 
89 — & — 4 —10 
202 —88 + 6 +565 
111 -Il1 + 7 +13 
100 -—- 9 +8 — 
87 —% —35 —Ii 
103 —ll —17 — 1 
938 — 8 5 —-1 
133 —24 —9 4-23 
110 —16 —@ +12 
82 -— 8 — § -—-1 


For the wording of the questions used in obtaining these data and for the earlier indexes back to February, 1958, see The Business Record, January, 1960 


Source: Toe ConFERENCE Boarp 


a year earlier; these plans were also greater compared 
with the closing months of last year. Plans to purchase 
appliances were characterized by more gains than losses. 

Noteworthy was the divergence from the general 
upward movement in the plans to buy automobiles and 
homes reported in January by households with incomes 
of $10,000 or more. This divergence coincided with the 
January slide in the stock market averages. 

These are the main conclusions from this interim 
report, the sixth on the continuing survey of consumer 
buying plans conducted by Tur ConrerENcE Boarp 
under the sponsorship of Newsweek. Sindlinger and Com- 
pany carried out the interviews, which totaled 5,598 in 
November, 5,668 in December and 4,595 in January. 
(For the earlier data on consumer attitudes and buying 
plans, which are available beginning with February, 
1958, see The Business Record, January, 1960.) 


Attitudes Toward Buying Improve 
The settlement of the steel labor-management dis- 
pute in early January had a marked effect on consumer 
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In contrast to the improvement in attitudes about 
business and employment conditions that took place in 
December, expectations about household financial con- 
dition six months in the future showed considerable im- 
provement only in January. This increase in optimism 
about family finances was reported in the South, West, 
and especially the Midwest. Only the East did not con- 
tribute to this January increase. 


Automobile Purchase Plans Up 

Consumer plans to buy automobiles reached their 
highest level of the past two years in January. This 
followed upon an earlier improvement in December and 
a dip in November. Compared with the corresponding 
months a year earlier, plans were up approximately one 
sixth in both December and January. 
' The impact of the steel strike is evident in the vary- 
ing trend of plans to purchase new and used automo- 
biles. Plans to buy new models rose throughout the year 
and were hardly influenced by the steel strike or its 
termination. In contrast, intentions for used automo- 
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biles were considerably influenced by the steel strike. 

Last November, plans to purchase used models were 
considerably lower than a year earlier as well as the 
previous months, while plans to purchase new autos 
rose. The four-week moving averages of weekly plans to 
purchase used automobiles reached the low point in the 
first half of November, coinciding with the end of the 
steel strike. These plans increased in December, but 
remained below last year’s rate, while intentions to pur- 
chase new automobiles continued strong in both com- 
parisons. 


Buying Plans and Income 


In January, when both new and used automobile 
purchasing intentions were high in the aggregate, not 
all income groups shared in this gain. While the income 
groups with under $10,000 annual household income 
scored substantial boosts in buying plans compared with 
previous months, there was no rise in the purchase 
plans of households with income of $10,000 or more. 
This was primarily the result of a substantial drop in the 
plans of this top-income group in the East (coinciding 
with the stock market drop). Since this coincidence is 
also applicable to purchasing plans for homes, future 
reports in the series will pay particular attention to the 
relationship of buying plans of the $10,000-and-over 
income group and stock market tendencies. 

This income analysis also highlights the influence of 
the steel strike on automobile buying plans of the differ- 
ent income groups. The big dip in used-automobile 
buying intentions last November was the largest in the 
lowest income group—the most affected by the strike, 
and the most sensitive to fears about employment. The 
middle-income groups did not show any similar 
tendency. 


Home-buying Plans Reverse Trend 


The decline in home-buying plans started last Sep- 
tember, but leveled off in the final months of last year. 
In January, however, they rose, both in comparison 
with a year ago and the previous month. Attitudes 
toward home buying also improved considerably in 
January, with the proportion of those reporting it a 
good time to buy a home near the high level of last spring. 

The decline in home-buying plans of last fall can be 
attributed, at least in part, to mortgage market tight- 
ness, which probably had its earliest impact on the 
financing of used homes. Thus there was a sharper de- 
crease in plans for used homes than for new homes in 
September-October. In November-December, only the 
used-home plans declined, while the new-home purchase 
intentions were slightly above the level of the previous 
year. 

Perhaps as a result of the somewhat easier monetary 
conditions in January and also reflecting the surge of 
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consumer confidence already mentioned (particularly 
concerning future household financial prospects) con- 
sumer buying plans for both new and used homes rose 
in January. 

Last fall, the weakness in purchasing intentions for 
homes was more striking in the latter half of the six 
months’ planning period, but this was not the case in 
November-December. By January, however, the trend 
was reversed for both new and used homes. This latest 
finding for attitudes and home-buying plans contrasts 
with the widely held forecast of a considerable drop in 
housing starts this year. 


Home-buying Plans and Income 


Recent trends in home-buying plans by income re- 
semble those for automobile purchases. In January, 
home plans advanced considerably from the previous 
month’s level in all income groups except the $10,000- 
and-over category. 

During the last quarter of 1959, total home buying 
plans remained fairly steady: plans increased in all in- 
come groups above $5,000, but this was balanced by a 
decline among households with incomes of less than 
$5,000. This lowest income group was evidently more 
affected by fears about employment. In January, how- 
ever, when these fears diminished, their home-buying 
plans increased substantially. 

Plans to make home improvements were rising last 
November-December, compared with the same months 
a year earlier. In January, the relatively large gain was 
especially noteworthy. In contrast, plans to buy furni- 
ture and floor coverings were lower in all three months, 
with the largest drop taking place in January. 


Appliances 


In November-December, consumers reported fewer 
plans than in the previous year for most appliances. 
In November, all appliance buying plans had minus 
signs compared with a year earlier. By December, some 
improvement was reported, but there were still substan- 
tial declines in plans for television sets and washing 
machines. By January, more gains were evident. For the 
first time in the two-year history of the survey, plans to 
purchase vacuum cleaners were higher than a year 
earlier. Buying intentions for electric and gas ranges 
also rose considerably. 

In the relatively unsaturated appliance markets, 
plans to buy air conditioners and dishwashers increased 
both in December and January. The January rise in 
plans for air conditioners was especially marked. 

Morris CoHEen 
Martin R. GarnsprucH 
Assisted by 


CHARLES F'RIEDMAN 
Office of the Chief Economist 
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How Good Is the Capital Goods Market? 


of business conditions that the prospective course 

of capital spending is a major determinant of the 
business outlook for 1960, and perhaps for 1961 as well. 
However, this is as far as the agreement goes; as of mid- 
February, there is an unusual diversity of opinion about 
the prospects for capital spending itself. 

The uncertainty now surrounding the capital goods 
market may be a little surprising, since capital spending 
is often thought of as fairly predictable over the near 
term. Decisions to spend for capital goods are made 
well in advance of the actual outlays, and are surveyed 
regularly for the manufacturing sector in a continuing 
Conference Board study, sponsored by Newsweek maga- 
zine. Moreover, the rate of orders in capital goods in- 
dustries leads actual outlays rather substantially, 
because of the long lead-time involved in machinery 
production and nonresidential construction. Quarterly 
and annual surveys of prospective capital goods spend- 
ing thus have more of a statistical base than is available 
in most forms of forecasting. The records of such capital 
spending forecasts as those of the Department of Com- 
merce and McGraw-Hill are quite good as to direction, 
although they often err significantly as to amplitude. 


PP Mot ta is considerable agreement among observers 


INDICATIONS ARE NEUTRAL 


In early 1960, none of the available foreshadowing 
statistics bearing on capital spending seems to provide 
a reliable indication of the trend of the market. Orders 
for machinery, construction contract awards, THE 
ConFERENCE Boarp’s appropriations survey, the 
presently available Department of Commerce surveys, 
and the actually reported levels of capital spending in 
the recent past carry substantially neutral indications 
for the course of spending over the next several quarters, 
although they leave room for a rise in the rate of outlays 
in the first quarter, reflecting some catching up in 
equipment production lost during the steel strike. 

While these indications are generally neutral, neutral 
behavior on the part of capital goods spending is not a 
normal anticipation; the capital goods market is notori- 
ously cyclical, and tends to fluctuate much more widely 
than other markets. Moreover, the capital goods market 
is generally assumed to have a characteristic lag behind 
the general business cycle at both peaks and troughs. 

While no substantial lag in timing of the uptrend in 
capital spending occurred at the 1958 trough, it is true 
that the rate rose only slowly for several quarters after 
general business recovery was in progress; no important 
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Capital Spending and National Output 


The share of total national output being rein- 
vested in plant and equipment fell sharply to a post- 
war low in 1958, and showed no recovery at all in 
1959, on an annual basis (see chart, page 16). 

In current dollars, outlays for producer durables 
and nonresidential construction were 9.2% of total 
output in both 1958 and 1959, as compared with 
10.7% in 1957. In terms of constant dollars, capital 
outlays were about 8.1% of total output in 1958 and 
1959, as contrasting with about 9.5% in 1957. The 
difference as between current and constant dollars 
reflects the relatively sharp rise in capital goods 
prices over the postwar years, compared with the 
rise in prices for output as a whole. 

Quarter by quarter since 1957, capital outlays as 
a per cent of total output fell from about 11% at 
the beginning of the period to a little below 9% in 
late 1958, and then rose to about.9.5% in late 1959. 


increase in capital spending took place until the second 
quarter of 1959. At this point—a time when most gen- 
eral considerations surrounding capital goods markets 
would have suggested relatively sharp further expansion 
—the steel strike occurred, and in the remaining two 
quarters of 1959, its impact on production, earnings and 
business sentiment was so significant that the behavior 
of actual deliveries could hardly be treated as a normal 
indication of the state of the market. 


HOW MUCH UNUSED CAPACITY? 


Arguments against the case for a rising level of capital 
goods spending in 1960 tend to focus around two aspects 
of the market. In the first place, it is widely argued that 
industrial capacity is now in a fuller relationship to cur- 
rent and prospective demand than at any time in the 
postwar years. 

The evidence on this point is certainly indirect, but 
carries some force. In a number of industries, operating 
rates are significantly below capacity, even at a time of 
high-level production. And in some industries, such as 
steel, utilization of full capacity, as at present, is asso- 
ciated with an extremely rapid rate of inventory 
accumulation. In the petroleum industry, near-record 
rates of consumption now leave an appreciable propor- 
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tion of refinery capacity idle, and reports from the 
industry suggest no likelihood of large-scale capital 
outlays in the near future. 

The Federal Reserve’s indexes of raw materials out- 
put and raw materials capacity also suggest that in the 
1958 recession, operating rates in these industries fell to 
a lower proportion of capacity than at any time in the 
postwar years. At present operating rates, the gap of 
unused capacity is greater than in previous prosperity 
years in the postwar period. 


LACK OF PRICE STRENGTH 


At the same time, the prices of capital goods have ex- 
hibited little or no strength since the beginning of re- 
covery in early 1958. This is doubtless owing in part to 
idle facilities in the machinery industry itself, which had 
expanded rapidly during the 1955-1957 capital goods 
boom, and had then suffered a substantial reduction in 
demand during the 1958 recession. In any event, the 
absence of any strong trend in capital goods prices has 
meant the loss of a stimulus to anticipatory buying that 
was present in the capital goods boom of five years ago. 

This absence of speculative interest in capital goods 
buying thas probably had a more than usual impact 
because of the prevailing high level of interest rates. 
On the basis of current conditions, the swing in the rela- 
tionship between interest rates and the capital goods 
price trend has doubtless had a conservative influence 
on capital spending. 

These considerations—capacity utilization, price 
trends in capital goods, and borrowing costs— are general 
and environmental; it is difficult to appraise their im- 
portance over the short term. In contrast, current statis- 
tical relationships of the capital goods market to the 
total economy still point strongly in the direction of a 
rise in capital goods spending, and perhaps a rather 
substantial rise. 


SHARE OF TOTAL OUTPUT 


By postwar standards, the current level of capital 
outlays is hardly excessively high in terms of its share of 
total output (see chart and box). Nor is it high in terms 
of its postwar relationship to the volume of business in 
goods manufacturing industries. Over the past decade, 
total outlays for new plant and equipment, as measured 
in the Department of Commerce’s quarterly survey, 
have been closely associated with the rate of new orders 
in manufacturing. 

This correlation is highest with orders leading by two 
or three quarters when the coefficient of correlation is 
.94. The chart on page 14 shows actual plant and equip- 
ment outlays, and calculated outlays based on their re- 
gression relationship to new orders, with orders leading 
by two quarters. 

The equation appears to explain the major fluctua- 
tions in capital spending during the postwar years, with 
certain striking exceptions. One readily explainable ex- 
ception is the pronounced excess of calculated outlays 
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Quarterly data in billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


Calculated capital expenditures are based on a new-orders lead of two quarters; third- 
quarter-1959 to second-quarter-1960 data are estimated; first-quarter-1960 data have been 
added to the scatter dlagram 


Plant and equipment expenditures include both corporate and unincorporated enterprises 
but exclude agricultural outlays and expenditures charged to current account; new orders 
comprise corporate and unincorporated manufacturing companies 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Securities and Exchange Commission; The Conference 
Board 


over actual outlays in 1951; the two peaks in the cal- 
culated series in that year reflect the waves of orders 
that hit manufacturing industries in the third quarter 
of 1950, when the Korean war started, and again in the 
first quarter of 1951, when Chinese forces were reported 
to be entering the war. Capacity operations and ration- 
ing of materials during this period prevented actual out- 
lays from rising to the heights indicated by the cal- 
culated series. 

Starting in 1956 and continuing through most of 1957, 


actual outlays were substantially above the calculated — 


level. This may reflect, among many other things, a 
tendency to anticipate needs for productive facilities in 
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Quarterly data in billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


Calcviated capitol expenditures are based on a cash flow lead of two quarters; data for 
third quarter 1959 to second quarter 1960 are estimated; first-quarter-1960 data have been 
added to the scatter diagram 


Plant and equipment expenditures include both corporate and unincorporated enterprises 
but exclude agricultural outlays and expenditures charged to current account; cash flow 
includes corporate enterprises only and consists of profits after taxes and depreciation 
allowances 


Sources: Department of Commerce; Securities and Exchange Commission; The Conference 
Board 


a period when the prices of those facilities were rising 
rapidly, and when the general price level was widely 
considered to be entering on a new phase of longer-term 
inflation. 

In the recession of 1958, capital outlays fell much 
more sharply than would have been indicated by the 
_ trend of new orders, but by early 1958 the levels of the 
actual and calculated series were again consistent. In 
the ensuing recovery phase of the cycle, however, spend- 
ing for capital goods has responded only sluggishly to 
the rise in orders; by the fourth quarter of 1959, the 
spending rate was about $3 billion below the level indi- 
cated by the calculated series. In the first quarter, the 
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Capital Expenditures as a Percentage of Gross National Product Have Declined in Real Terms 
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Data represent total private spending on producer durables and nonresidential construction 
Sources: Department of Commerce; The Conference Board 


gap closed somewhat, but only because of the impact of 
the steel strike on orders in the last half of 1959. 


LULL IN EXPANSION .REQUIREMENTS 


The relationship of the actual and calculated series in 
the chart on page 14 suggests several partial explana- 
tions for the sluggish rise in actual spending in recent 
quarters. It may reflect a liquidation of the “excess” 
spending in 1956 and 1957; in more practical terms, the 
chart suggests that capital outlays and the new capacity 
they create got ahead of themselves in the spending 
boom near the peak of the last cycle. Perhaps illustrative 
of these conditions are the paper and the petroleum in- 
dustries, where the trade has frequently referred to this 
kind of temporary lull in expansion requirements. The 
chart thus suggests that the volume of business indi- 
cated by ordering rates, while at record levels, may not 
yet be providing the same incentive for expansion out- 
lays that it provided in the previous wave of capital 
spending. 

In addition to the physical needs for plant and equip- 
ment spending generated by the pressure of output 
rates on capacity, the volume of capital spending re- 
sponds to the level of corporate earnings. Earnings pro- 
vide incentive for expansion, and the corporate cash 
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inflow (profits after taxes, plus depreciation allowances), 
provides the funds. 


RELATION TO CASH INFLOW 


Historically, capital outlays have responded with im- 
pressive regularity to changes in the cash inflow. This is 
true for the total economy, and for most of the major 
sectors of the economy. In manufacturing industries, 
the parallelism of cash flow and plant and equipment 
spending is quite evident, although there is a clear 
tendency for the capital spending rate to lag behind the 
cash flow. 

The relationship also holds for trade, service, 
finance, and construction industries, and the transpor- 
tation industry, although in both of these groups the 
lag is much less apparent. In the case of communications 
and public utilities, physical needs are apparently of 
greater relative importance, and the relationship of 
capital spending to cash flow is much less precise. 

~The chart on page 15 shows actual plant and equip- 
ment outlays, and calculated outlays based on their 
postwar relationship to corporate cash flow, with cash 
flow leading by two quarters. With this lead, the co- 
efficient of correlation is .91. As in the case of the corre- 
lation based on new orders, the calculated series picks 
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out the major movements in actual capital spending, 
and again delineates an area of “excess’’ spending at the 
peak of the 1955-1957 boom. 


SERIES POINTS TO HIGHER OUTLAYS 


Unlike the new-orders series, however, the calculated 
series based on cash flow runs moderately higher than 
actual spending during the 1958 recession, and now 
points to substantially higher levels of capital outlay. 
By the fourth quarter of 1959, in fact, the spending level 
implied by the cash-flow equation is more than $5 
billion higher than the actual spending level. Assuming 
that the corporate cash flow in early 1960 has returned 
to slightly above its level prior to the steel strike, the 
equation points to an annual spending rate in late 1960 
approximating $40 billion. 

The simple regression equations based on new orders 
and corporate cash flow can hardly be counted upon to 
predict the level of capital outlays in 1960 with precise 
accuracy. However, their implications for the year seem 
to confirm some widely held opinions about the state of 
the market. They suggest that the extremely high level 
of spending reached near the peak of the last expansion 
contributed a margin of capacity to handle the higher 
level of business now being experienced, and to that 
extent reduced the pressure to spend simply to increase 
output. 


BOTH THE INCENTIVE AND THE CASH 


On the other hand, the actual spending rate is now 
substantially below the rate indicated by historical rela- 
tionships to the corporate cash flow. The capital goods 
market is not yet being propelled upward by any widely 
distributed need for additional capacity; but both the 
incentives and the cash appear to be available for a 
strongly rising volume of outlays for modernization 
and improvement. 

Jack RuBINSON 
ALBERT T, SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 


Business Bookshelf 


The Trade Agreements Act and the National Interest—An exam- 
ination of United States interest in international trade and 
the trade agreements acts. By Howard S. Piquet. Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D.C., 1958, 61 pages. $1.25. 


Overhead Costing—An analysis of the various concepts of over- 
head costs and their relationship to income determination, 
cost control and pricing. By R. Lee Brummet. Bureau of 
Business Research, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1957, 157 pages. 
$5.00. 


Sterling and Regional Payments Systems—An appraisal of two 
regional payments systems, the sterling system and the 
European Payments Union. By James O. N. Perkins. Mel- 
bourne University Press, Carlton, 1957, 171 pages. $5.50. 


Economic Backwardness and Economic Growth—An attempt to 
develop a theory of economic growth, particularly as it ap- 
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plies to underdeveloped countries. By Harvey Leibenstein. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1957, 295 pages. $6.75. 


Private Investment: The Key to International Industrial Develop- 
ment—Contains the talks given at the San Francisco confer- 
ence sponsored by Time-Life International and Stanford 
Research Institute on the problems of economic growth in 
underdeveloped countries. Edited by James Daniel. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1958, 282 pages, $5.00. 


Security Analysis—The author outlines some techniques in in- 
terpreting the various items regularly appearing in balance 
sheets and other financial statements. By Douglas H. Belle- 
more. Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation, New 
York, 1959, 196 pages. $5.00. 


An International Trade in Managerial Skill—A study of the 
transmission of technical and managerial skills between the 
United Kingdom and the underdeveloped countries. By 
John Standish Fforde. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England, 
1957, 153 pages. 18 shillings. 


Some Monetary Problems—lInternational and National—Col- 
lected essays written by the present managing director of 
the International Monetary Fund over a period of forty 
years. By Per Jacobsson. Oxford University Press, London, 
1958, 874 pages. $6.75. 


Foreign Aid Reexamined—Collected papers originally prepared 

for a symposium held at Emory University. Edited by James 

Wiggins and Helmut Schoeck. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1958, 250 pages. $5.00. 


Economic Plan and Action—An economic history of the United 
States in the years from 1946 to 1958 as seen by the former 
counsel of the National Planning Association. By Charlton 
Ogburn. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1959, 287 pages. 
$4.75. 


East and West in India’s Development—The third study to be 
published in the National Planning Association’s series on 
the economics of competitive coexistence. By Wilfred 
Malenbaum. National Planning Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1959, 67 pages. $1.75. 


Economic Development of Communist China—An analysis of the 
Chinese economy that has emerged as a result of the first 
five-year plan that was completed in 1957. By Cho Min Lt. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 1959, 284 pages. 
$7.50. 


Office Automation—This book is a reference guide to various 
methods of performing office work by machine, with em- 
phasis on electronic data processing. It contains descrip- 
tions, specifications and costs of some available equipment, 
together with discussions of some possible applications. By 
R. Hunt Brown. Automation Consultants, Inc., New York, 
1958, 283 pages. $37.50. 


Segments of the Economy, 1956—A symposium sponsored 
jointly by Republic Steel Corporation and Case Institute 
of Technology. It contains articles by Kenneth E. Boulding, 
Yale Brozen, Ewan Clague, Wilford John Eiteman, Fritz 
Machlup, and Neil W. Chamberlain. Published for Case In- 
stitute of Technology by Howard Allen, Inc., Cleveland, 1957, 
313 pages. $3.00. 


Law of Partnership—This book deals with the legal nature of 
business partnerships, their formation and dissolution, and 
the legal relationships between partners and between part- 
nerships and others in business. The material is supple- 
mented by the Uniform Partnership and Uniform Limited 
Partnership Acts. By William R. White. Pace and Pace, 
New York, 1959, 122 pages. $1.75. 


Federal Budget Receipts and Expenditures, by Function, 1952-1961 
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presents a careful statement of general underlying policy: 


“In times of prosperity, such as we anticipate in the 
coming year, sound fiscal and economic policy requires a 
budget surplus to help counteract inflationary pressures, to 
ease conditions in capital and credit markets, and to in- 
crease the supply of savings available for the productive 
investment so essential to continued economic growth.”! 


It is quite possible that the quoted statement is 
indicative of a reevaluation of our budgetary policy. 
This notion receives further support from statements in 
the Economic Report of the President. There, two addi- 
tional reasons for the desirability of a budget surplus 
under present circumstances are listed: 


1. Relieving pressures on the monetary authority 


2. Strengthening confidence in the dollar at home and 
abroad? 


It has long been recognized that our fiscal structure 
tends to generate budget deficits in periods of economic 
recession. Thus, for example, the recent 1957-1958 
recession resulted in a noticeable decline in revenues 
coupled with a significant expansion in expenditures. 
Most economists have favored these depression deficits 
as an important and desirable stabilizing force during a 
period of economic decline. 

On the other hand, many economists have argued 
that a substantial surplus, applied to debt retirement, 
will serve as a useful anti-inflationary restraint on the 
economy during periods of rapid economic expansion 
and inflationary pressure. With the exception of 1948, 
postwar expansions have coincided either with budget 
deficits, or at best with very moderate budget surpluses. 
Thus, during recent years, the brunt of anti-inflationary 
restraint has shifted more and more towards monetary 
policy. 

The recent sharp increases in interest rates and in the 
total federal interest burden—partly the result of the 
large federal deficit of 1959—has led to a partial reevalu- 
ation of the role of fiscal policy. It is more and more 
realized that it is better to assist monetary restraint 
with a budget surplus during periods of rapid economic 
expansion than to frustrate it with a budget deficit. 

In fact, the relevant statements in the current Budget 
Message and in the Economic Report of the President 
read like a far-reaching endorsement of such anticyclical 
fiscal policy. 


The Size of the Budget Surplus 


As stated earlier, the 1961 budget projects a budget 
_ surplus of $4.2 billion and a cash surplus? of $5.9 billion. 


1 The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 
Ending June 30, 1961, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1960, p. M-7 

2 Economic Report of the President, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1960, p. 6 

3 For a discussion of the “cash budget” and its importance in eco- 
nomic analysis, see “1960 Federal Budget—A Midyear Review,” in 
The Conference Board Business Record, November, 1959 
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Federal Budget Surplus or Deficit, 1952-1961 
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Source: Bureau of the Budget 


What are the assumptions underlying this budget sur- 
plus? Three sets of assumptions may be distinguished. 


1. The first, dealing with the level of general eco- 
nomic activity, is summarized in the accompanying 
table. As indicated there, gross national product for the 
calendar year 1960 is projected at $510 billion, personal 
income at $402 billion, and corporate profits at $51 bil- 
lion. This represents an increase of 6.25%, 5.78%, and 
6.25%, respectively, in current dollars. Assuming a price 
increase of 1%-114% (as expected by most experts) this 
would amount to an increase of close to 5% in real 
terms. Such a rise compares rather favorably with the 
real gains in the second year of comparable postwar 
recoveries.! 


Increase: 1960 over 1959 
1959 1960 Amount Per cent 


Calender Year 


Gross national product.... $480 $510 $30 6.25% 
Personal income......-- 380 402 ae 5.78 
Corporate profits....... 48 51 3 6.25 

Fiscal Year Increase: 1961 over 1960 

1960 1961 Amount Per cent 

Total budget receipts..... $78.6 $84.0 $5.4 6.87% 


Individual income taxes... 40.3 43.7 3.4 8.44 
Corporation income taxes. 22.2 23.5 1.3 5.86 


All dollar figures are in billions and represent current estimates 
Sources: Secretary of the Treasury; Bureay of the Budget; The Conference Board 


Based on this economic forecast, total budget receipts 
are projected at $84.0 billion and the major revenue 
sources (the individual income tax and corporation tax) 
at $43.7 billion and $23.5 billion, respectively—an 
increase of 6.87%, 8.44%, and 5.86%, respectively. The 
greater percentage increase in the individual income tax 


1 Real increases in GNP during the first year of recovery were 8.7% 
in 1950 and 8.2% in 1955. ‘“‘Second-year” real gains in GNP (eliminat- 
ing the highly irregular year of the Korean conflict, 1951) were 3.4% 
in 1952 and 2.1% in 1956. ““Third-year” real gains amounted to 4.4% 
in 1953 and 1.8% in 1957. Gains in GNP for the first year of the cur- 
rent recovery (1959) appear to have exceeded 8% in current terms. 
Considering the moderate price increases in 1959, the real increase in 
GNP probably was only moderately below previous “‘first-year” gains 
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than in personal income is largely explained by the 
progressive nature of the tax. Granted that the corpora- 
tion income tax is not progressive to the same extent, 
the projected increase may nevertheless seem somewhat 
moderate if compared with the projected increase in 
corporate profits. 


2. Secondly, the budget surplus assumes that the 
current tax rates on corporation profits and certain 
excise taxes will be retained for another year beyond the 
present expiration date of June 30, 1960. Failure to do 
so would result in revenue losses of $2.7 billion during 
fiscal 1961. It appears likely that Congress will grant 
these extensions. 


3. Finally, it is not only assumed that Congress will 
retain expenditures at their currently proposed level, 
but that it will authorize and enact a number of pro- 
posals that would directly affect the budget surplus to 
the extent of almost $700 million. These proposals are 
summarized in the accompanying table: 


Proposal oe 
millions 

Postal rate incredsesis s siaie > sis c.cnitiee a's oo arora $554.0 
Transfer to trust fund of financing of forest and 

public land highways. .....sssccsccccecece 39.0 

Tax increase on aviation fuels......eeseeeeees 72.0 
Transfer of aviation fuel faxes from highway 

trust fund to general fund. ......2e.seeeeee 17.0 

Patent fee increases........cccsccsccccccces 327, 

Increases of miscellaneous fees......+esecee- 8.0 

MOGI oie Woopaveutia cineieis ateratels, 6 elekere tered oxe seeteres 693.7 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 


By far the most important one is the proposal to in- 
crease postal rates sufficiently to eliminate the deficit of 
the Post Office, which is projected at $554 million. 

A similar proposal, submitted to Congress with the 
1960 budget, was not enacted. On this count, then, it is 
quite conceivable that the budget surplus might be 
reduced by $500 million to $700 million, assuming that 
all other projections materialize. 

In conclusion, the budget surplus is based on a 
significant economic expansion—about 5% in real terms 
—that is fairly high for the second year of recovery 
when compared with the general postwar experience. 
(Some of this expansion is compensation for the retarda- 
tion of expansion in 1959 because of the steel strike.) 
The surplus also takes into account an extension of 
present tax rates on corporation profits and certain 
excises, accounting for $2.7 billion, and new budget pro- 
posals amounting to approximately $700 million. The 
latter stand only a moderate chance of being enacted if 
one is to judge by last year’s record of Congress on 
similar proposals. 


The Economic Impact of the Surplus 


Assuming an increase in the budget surplus from $0.2 
billion to $4.2 billion and an even more impressive swing 


in the “cash budget” from a deficit of $0.5 billion to a 
surplus of $5.9 billion, what will be the impact on the 
economy? 

Quite clearly these changes are of an order of magni- 
tude that will exercise a substantial restraining effect on 
the economy as a whole. In part this is reflected in the 
rather moderate price increase of 1%-114% expected for 
1960. Price stability, of course, is not the only economic 
consideration. In particular, the present extent of un- 
used capacity in industry and an unemployment rate of ~ 
approximately 5.2% make it somewhat difficult to 
determine the proper amount of restraint that is eco- 
nomically desirable during the next year. 

Furthermore, the timing of the impact is of major 
importance. The flow of budget expenditures tends to be 
fairly even throughout the fiscal year, whereas revenues 
—especially during years of rapid increases—tend to 
accumulate at a much faster rate during the second half 
of the fiscal year (January to June, 1961) than during its 
first half (July to December, 1960). 

As a result, it is quite possible that expenditures may 
exceed revenues at times during the second half of the 
calendar year 1960, while the budget surplus during the 
first half of the calendar year 1961 is likely to run at a 
much higher annual rate than is indicated by the figures 
of the 1961 budget. This is clearly implied by the cur- 


The Story in Brief 


A. A new budgetary policy of surpluses dur- 
ing periods of economic expansion is suggested 
by the Budget Message. It appears that greater 
reliance will be placed on anti-inflationary 
fiscal policy as complementary to restrictive 
monetary policy. 


B. The projected budget surplus of $4.2 bil- 
lion is based on three fundamental assumptions: 


1. An increase in GNP, personal income and 
corporate profits of approximately 6% in current 
dollars and close to 5% in real terms. 


2. An extension of the current tax rates on 
corporate profits and certain excise taxes beyond 
the present expiration date of June 30, 1960, 
accounting for about $2.7 billion during fiscal 1961. 


3. Enactment of several new proposals (most 
important of all, increases in postal rates) 
accounting for $700 million. 


C. The full restraining impact on the econ- 
omy of the budget surplus will be felt during the 
first half of the calendar year 1961. 


D. A moderate increase in total federal 
spending and in expenditures for most major 
government functions is scheduled for the com- 
ing year. 
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rent Budget Message, which asserts the need for a 
further temporary increase in the debt limit during 
fiscal 1961, in spite of the fact that the year is expected 
to start with total debt $0.5 billion below the permanent 
debt limit of $285 billion.! 

While most economists agree at present with the 
government estimate of a fairly prosperous 1960 calen- 
dar year, the outlook for 1961 is somewhat more uncer- 
tain. Certainly it will be of great economic significance 
whether the full restraining force of the 1961 budget 
surplus—as felt in the first half of the calendar year 1961 
—coincides with a further spurt in economic activity or 
with a slackening in the pace of economic expansion. 


Federal Spending in Fiscal 1961 


Federal budget expenditure for 1961 is projected at 
$79.8 billion, which is $1.4 billion above the estimated 
level of $78.4 billion for 1960. Given the expected 
increase in prices of 1%-114%, this increase of 1.8% in 
federal spending represents an increase of only 14% in 
real terms at a time when GNP, personal income, and 
corporate profits are expected to increase by approxi- 
mately 5% in real terms. 


Fiscal years Change 
Function 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 
actual estimate Estimate to to 
1961 1961 
millions 


Major national security. ... $46,426 $45,650 $45,568 —858 —82 
International affairs and 


HINGINGO CI Gs se a's 's'a. 6 3,780 2,066 2,242 —1,538 176 
Commerce and housing.... 3,421 3,002 2,709 —712 —293 
Agriculture and agricultural 

resources............. 6,529 5,113 5,623 —906 510 
Natural resources........ 1,669 1,785 1,938 269 153 
Labor and welfare....... 4,421 4,441 4,569 \. 148 128 
Veterans services and 

benehisnmey 2.2 cs 6 SIZE 5S o7 5471 297 = 314 
MNFSrPSHA hiss aois 8 Skew Beare 7,671 9,385 9,585 1,914 200 
General government...... 1,606 1,711 1,911 305 200 
Allowance for contingencies’ .. 75 200 se 125 

TORO crercyeces tiie fais oss 80,697 78,383 79,816 -—881 1,433 


Sources: Bureau of the Budget; The Conference Board 


In line with the moderate increase in total budget 
expenditures, federal spending for major functions 
shows modest increases with the odd exception of 
‘‘major national security,”’ which is scheduled to decline 
moderately. The largest increase in spending ($510 mil- 
lion) is envisioned for agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources. The bulk of this amount ($450 million) is ac- 
counted for by an increase in expenditures for programs 
to stabilize farm prices and farm income. These pro- 
grams are expected to account for almost $4 billion, or 
70% of total spending for agriculture and agricultural 

resources. 

Increases for general government and allowance for 
contingencies are expected to amount to $325 million. 
Judging from some early action taken by Congress in 

1The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year 


Ending June 30, 1961, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
1960, p. M-9 
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January and February, we can expect some trimming of 
these additions to government spending. 

By and large, the $314-million boost in veterans’ 
services and benefits is accounted for by a $438-million 
increase in pensions under the provisions of the Veterans’ 
Pension Act of 1959, which is partly offset by a decline 
of $128 million in readjustment benefits. Further de- 
clines in readjustment benefits can be expected because 
of the reduction in the number of Korean war veterans 
participating in educational or vocational training pro- 
grams. On the other hand, veterans’ pensions are likely 
to increase still further over the next few years as 
veterans advance in age. 

The $200-million increase in interest payments re- 
flects the need of the Federal Government to refinance 
maturing debt at higher interest rates. 

Of particular interest is the projected decline of $293 
million in expenditures for commerce and housing. This 
decline is contingent on the proposed increase in postal 
rates to cover the postal deficit. If the expected postal 
deficit—in absence of rate revisions—is included in com- 
merce and housing, spending for this area will actually 
be increased by $261 million. 

The largest and most important increase in spending 
for commerce and housing is the $275 million ear- 
marked for space exploration and flight technology. In 
fact, spending for this item has increased at a remark- 
ble rate—from $145 million in 1959 to an estimated 
$325 million in 1960, and a projected $600 million in 
1961. The appropriations submitted for 1961 amount to 
$802 million, suggesting a further rapid increase in the 
near future. 

Spending for major national security is scheduled to 
decline by $82 million. It is impossible for the nonexpert 
(and probably, for the expert too) to determine whether 
total expenditures of $45.6 billion on national security 
is an appropriate figure 


Budget Expenditures 


1959 1960e 196le 
millions 


Program or Agency 


Military personnel. .......2+0 $11,801 $11,959 $12,146a 
Operation and maintenance..... 10,384 10,137 + =10,321 
Construction iis <09 3s esis secs s 1,948 1,670 1,359 
Revolving funds. ......2ssse. —169 —444 —350 
Procurement, total.....2secees 14,410 13,943 13,602 

Aircraft. ..... Bisvetavcayerste lt as 7,658 6,670 6,027 

Missilesic crc ste $-<.0: 8 st6, 60:0 66. 3,339 3,500 3,479 

SIDS stecayersrevatencisl ose cies craie-e: 1,493 1,651 1,644 

Oltheraters stelevexe: sts eisl ie’ ayers. 1,921 2,121 2,451 
Research, development, test, 

and evaluation..... Grete tists’ 2,859 3,680 3,917 
Military assistance.......e+e0. 2,340 1,800 1,750 
Atomic energy. ...essceceees 2,541 2,675 2,689 
Stockpiling and expansion of 

defense production....... 312 230 134 
Total Saeteleiets «6 ss sie viel. atevece 46,426 45,650 45,568 


a—Includes $22 million, proposed legislation e—estimate 


Source: Bureau of the Budget 


______However, one does not have to 
be an expert in order to realize that—barring major 
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price increases—the defense dollar is likely to buy more 
valuable service in fiscal 1961 than in fiscal 1960. The 
budget figures very clearly reveal shifts that are con- 
sistent with changes in military technology. 

As indicated in the preceding table, some cutbacks are 
planned for military assistance, stockpiling, construc- 
tion and procurement. 

The decline in procurement is largely concentrated on 
aircraft. Spending on missiles is projected at slightly 
below the 1960 estimate, but $140 million above the 
1959 level. However, for a more appropriate comparison, 
allowance should be made for the transfer of many space 
and missile programs to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Program costs of this Agency 
have increased very rapidly. Thus the projected in- 
crease in program costs for 1961 amounts to $204 mil- 
lion, of which $191 million accrues to “space and flight 
development and operations” and $10 million to “‘aero- 
nautical and space research.’ Hence total spending in 
the category of missiles and space exploration shows a 
moderate increase. (See table in adjoining column.) 
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The rapid increases in the “other” category of pro- 
curement represents mainly spending on electronic 
equipment, radar warning systems and the like. In addi- 


Program Costs 
Function 
1959 - 1960e 196le 
millions 
Aeronautical and space 
research So eA $105.6 $110.5 $120.4 


Space flight development 
and operations......... 65.4 307.0 498.2 
Program direction......... 5.1 9.5 12.4 


Tofalijcts's stares piniein tes 176.1 427.0 631.0 
e—estimate Source: Bureau of the Budget 

tion to the rapid increase in this category, spending for 
“research, development, test, and evaluation” has risen 
at a very rapid rate over the last three years. 

In general, there can be little doubt that the level of 
defense spending is likely to be the most hotly debated 
issue in the 1961 budget. i 

Apropos government spending and _ technological 
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change, it is well worth stressing that in recent years the 
government has become the most important single pro- 
pellant towards technological change and improvement 
by means of its large and ever-increasing expenditures 
on research and development (see accompanying table). 
We are probably all too prone to think of government 
expenditures as falling largely into the “consumption” 


1958 1959 1960 
billions 
Federal expenditures....... $4.5 $6.6 $7.5 
Federal obligations........ 5.9 7.9 a 


a—Exceeding $8.1 billion 
Source: Economic Report of the President, 1960 


category and to forget that an important part of govern- 
ment spending represents capital accumulation and con- 
tributions towards technological change and develop- 
ment so vital for the future economic growth of the 
country. 


Micwae. E. Levy 
Division of Economic Studies 


Autos and Poststrike Trend 


(Continued from page 4) 


than security valuations. The improvement in the 
stock market in 1959 was reflected about equally in 
credit and cash sales. 


Car Owners and Stockholders 


Perhaps detectible in these relationships is a fairly 
substantial group of new car buyers who own stock, but 
nevertheless are credit buyers in the automobile market. 
These may be middle-income middle-age families with 
job security and rising incomes who are encouraged to 
borrow by advancing stock prices, and are discouraged 
by falling stock prices. In other words, these are con- 
sumers who tend to liquidate their capital gains and 
losses in the stock market through changes in their per- 
sonal debt. 

In general, these summary comparisons lend some 
support to the thesis that stock prices exert influence on 
automobile sales rates. But the tide of the general busi- 
ness cycle is also quite apparent in the automobile 
market, and so are credit terms. In the two years (1954 
and 1958) in which stock prices and general business 
went in opposite directions, the evidence as to which 
carried greater weight for automobile sales is certainly 
inconclusive. In 1954, stock prices seemed to be an im- 
portant influence, while in 1958 it is hard to find a trace 
of the stock market boom in the automobile market. 


ALBERT T. SOMMERS 
Division of Business Analysis 
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Changing Structure and Strategy in Marketing—Papers pre- 
sented at the 1957 Marketing Symposium held by the 
Marketing Department of the University of Illinois. Edited 
by Robert V. Mitchell. Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, College of Commerce and Business Administration 
of the Unwersity of Illinois, Urbana, 1958, 104 pages. $1.50. 


Engineering and Organization—A text describing the nature of 
engineering, its organization and basic functions. By Everett 
Laitala. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 
891 pages. $7.20. 


The Adoption of New Products: Process and Influence—Research 
findings on farmers’ adoption of new products and practices, 
By The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, 1959, 60 pages. $3.00. 


The Communist Challenge to American Business—The views of 
one American businessman and Presidential advisers on the 
nature of the Communist challenge. By Clarence B. Randall. 
Tittle Brown and Company, Boston, 1959. $3.50. 


The Schumann Plan—A case study of the European Coal and 
Steel Community. By William Diebold, Jr. Published for the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Frederick A. Praeger, New 
York, 1959. $6.50. 


Studies in the Mathematical Theory of Inventory and Production— 
A collection of research papers dealing with mathematical 
and conceptual problems in the analysis of business deci- 
sions about inventories and production. By Kenneth J. 
Arrow, Samuel Karlin, Herbert Scarf. Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California, 1958. $8.75. 


Programming Business Computers—The authors present in de- 
tail techniques for programming computers for business 
data processing applications. Making reference to a hypo- 
thetical computer called DATAC, the authors describe 
methods of flow-charting, coding, developing subroutines, 
etc., and discuss a number of other operations involved in 
the use of electronic computers in business. By Daniel D. 
McCracken, Harold Weiss and Tsai-Hwa Lee. John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, 1959, 510 pages. $10.25. 


Can Capitalism Compete—Discusses how we can describe bet- 
ter the benefits of American capitalism in the face of the 
pressure of world communism. By Raymond W. Miller. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, 1959, 264 pages. $4.50. 


Toward a Geography of Price—Presents the results of research 
in a theory of geographically influenced price ranges and 
proposes a method of relating geographical and historical 
price variations in agricultural commodities to variations in 
“economic population potential” and “product supply 
space potential.” By William Warntz. University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1959, 117 pages. $5.00. 


Industrial Administration—The first half of this text describes 
and defines basic management concepts, while the second 
half covers techniques requisite to the performance of vital 
management functions. By Stanley Vance. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959, 570 pages. $7.00. 


Management of the Sales Force—A text covering four major 
areas: organization of a sales department; operating a sales 
force; planning sales force activities and operations; and 
analysis of sales operations. By W. J. Stanton and R. H. 
Buskirk. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1959, 
712 pages. $8.70. 


THE SOVIET ECONOMY, 1958-1960 


By Harry Schwartz 


In this article by The New York Times’ specialist on the Soviet economy, The Conference 
Board continues its systematic effort, begun in the early Fifties, to keep its Associates 
informed on Soviet economic developments 


little explanation at this late date. In recent years 

the Soviet Union has appeared increasingly as a 
competitor in major world markets and as a supplier of 
funds and technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries embarked upon industrialization. Increasing Soviet 
economic strength has been translated into spectacular 
achievements in the areas of modern weapons and space 
exploration. 

Boasts that the Soviet Union will soon surpass the 
United States economically figured prominently in the 
remarks of the three high Soviet leaders, Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev, First Deputy Premiers Anastas I. 
Mikoyan and Frol R. Kozlov, who visited this country 
last year. And several times in recent years Allen W. 
Dulles, the Director of Central Intelligence of the 
United States, has warned that Soviet boasts of rapid 
economic progress cannot be dismissed lightly. 

It is clear both from their public pronouncements and 
from the ambitious goals of the Seven Year Plan for 
1959-1965 adopted in early 1959 that Soviet leaders 
seek and expect rapid future. economic growth. Its 
importance to them is further indicated by their an- 
nouncement in January, 1960, of a one-third reduction 
in Soviet military manpower, a move that will permit 
diversion of significant human and material resources to 
economic development. A discussion of the actual degree 
of economic growth achieved in 1958 and 1959 and of the 
difficulties encountered during this period should make 
it clear that there was rational economic, as well as 
military and political, justification for this decision. 


FOUR KEY ISSUES 


For a perspective on the recent record of Soviet 
economic gains and setbacks reviewed in the main body 
of this essay, it is useful to indicate briefly the four key 
issues against which the continuing record of Soviet 
economic development must be weighed. 

1. How far and how fast do the Soviet rulers expect their 


Tia IMPORTANCE of the Soviet economy! needs 


1 Material on the subject previously published by Taz ConFrERENCE 
Boarp includes Studies in Business Economics: No. 44, “Industrial 
Russia—The New Competitor”; No. 55, “Statistical Handbook of 
the U.S.S.R.”; and No. 60, Harry Schwartz, “The Soviet Economy 
1956-1958” 


economic strength to increase? Soviet leaders claim that 
by about 1970 their country will be producing more than 
the United States and that by that same time the Soviet 
people will have the highest standard of living in the 
world. There are substantial grounds for questioning 
that this expectation will be realized in the next decade, 
not the least of which is the fact that the Soviet predic- 
tion assumes a very low rate of economic growth in this 
country in the years ahead. 

Bearing in mind this Soviet assumption about the 
future course of our economy, some light is thrown on 
the Soviet reasoning—and on the rate of growth planned 
by Soviet leaders for the years immediately ahead— 
by a comparison of 1959 Soviet and American produc- 
tion of key commodities with the Soviet goals for 1965 
set by the current Seven Year Plan (see table 1). 


Table 1: Soviet and United States Output of Key Com- 
modities in 1959, and Soviet Goals for 1965 


Commodity Soviet 1959 Soviet 1965 U.S. 1959 
Output Goal Output 

Steel*.. ea. Se ARC 59.9 86-91 85 
Oil" seme ciseisc. 4nd oewee 129.5 230-240 368.2b 
Coole oss Mee etree 506.5 527-5374 386.3¢ 
Gort cee cen ere 37.2 150 347.6d 
Elactricify*** 84s eee 264.0 469-488a 790 
Comenttenick S20 cee ork 38.8 75-81 60.8b 
Cotton textiles}. ............ 4.6 5.7-5.9 n.a. 
Leather shoes{}............. 389.0 515 549.2 
Motor vehiclest{f.......2... 495.0 750-856 6,728 f 

* Million metric tons ** Billion cubic meters 4 Billion kilowatt-hours 

+ Billion square meters tt Million pair ttt Thousands 


a. Goals for coal and electricity revised from official statement to make them com- 

peery with United States data. b. Bureau of mines. c. Survey of Current Business, 

an., 1960. d. Manufactured gas (American Gas Association). f. Factory sales (Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers’ Association). n.a. not available 


Sources: Soviet 1959 data from Pravda, January 22, 1960. Soviet 1965 goals from 
Narodnoys Khozyaistvo SSSR » 1958 Godu, pp. 62-65 and 187 


The data in table 1 indicate that the Soviet plan calls 
for that country’s production in 1965 to be close to or to 
exceed that of the United States in 1959 for some major 
commodities, notably steel. If such a level is achieved, 
however, the end product mix of Soviet industry will be 
still very significantly different from that of the con- 
sumer-oriented American economy. This fact is par- 
ticularly apparent from a comparison of the approxi- 
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mate equality of Soviet planned 1965 steel output and 
last year’s American steel output with the vast dis- 
crepancy that exists between the planned 1965 output 
of motor vehicles (including mainly trucks and buses as 
well as passenger cars) and the American production of 
such motor vehicles last year. 


2. How fast is the Soviet economy actually likely to 
progress in the years ahead? The consensus among Amer- 
ican students of the Soviet economy is that the greater 
rate of growth experienced in the Soviet Union in recent 
years as compared with the American economy is likely 
to continue, barring extraordinary and unforeseeable 
circumstances. This implies that the absolute margin of 
superiority of United States production over that of the 
Soviet Union may continue to narrow. 

On the other hand, the United States’ superiority 
over the Soviet Union in productive capacity is far 
greater than was the 1959 lead in actual production. If, 
as has been widely predicted, the United States econ- 
omy produces more closely to capacity this year than it 
did in 1958 and 1959, the American production margin 
this year over the Soviet Union would actually increase 
sharply. Soviet steel production last year, for example, 
was 70% that of the United States, but if United States 
steel production this year were to rise to 120 million 
metric tons, as some industry sources have predicted, 
then 1960 Soviet steel output, is likely to fall to about 
55% of our own. 

One possible basis for estimating how fast the Soviet 
economy may grow in the years immediately ahead is to 
assume that it will make the same absolute gain in 
production of key commodities over the next half 
decade as it did in the preceding half decade. On this 
basis, which may be a minimal estimate, Soviet produc- 
tion in 1965 might reach 60 million metric tons of pig 
iron, 85 million metric tons of steel, 220 million metric 
tons of oil, 400 billion kw-h of electricity, and almost 
100 billion cubic meters of gas. 


3. What are the implications of prospective Soviet 
economic growth for the Soviet population? The conclusion 
seems inescapable that, if anything like the presently 
planned economic growth is achieved, substantially im- 
proved living standards should be available to the 
Soviet people in the 1960’s. Soviet society is unlikely to 
be affluent—by our standards at least—even in 1970, 
and Premier Khrushchev has stressed that he has no 
intention of providing a car for every Soviet family. But 
a shift to a better diet containing more protein foods is 
under way and should continue. The amount and qual- 
ity of available clothing should improve, and within the 

‘next decade most Soviet families should at least have 
their own small apartments. By 1970, the upper strata 
of Soviet society may be as well supplied with television 
sets, washing machines, and similar appliances as are 
now the people of Western Europe. 

But if something like a consumer revolution appears 
to lie ahead for tens of millions of Soviet citizens, the 
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problem remains whether this progress will be as rapid 
as the Soviet people want it to be. The regime is still 
trying, successfully for the time being, to move ahead 
economically while giving priority to the development 
of heavy industry. At the same time, moreover, the 
Soviet population is increasing rapidly—by about 
3,700,000 persons in 1959 alone—and could reach 250 
million people (as against 212 million at the end of 1959) 
a decade from now. Moreover, the regime is committed 
to a rapid decline in hours of work. Within the next 
decade—if present promises are kept—a five-day work- 
week and a six-hour or seven-hour work day would be 
the norm, as compared with the six-day workweek and 
roughly 74-hour day that now prevail. 

Obviously very rapid productivity increases are going 
to be required if this blueprint of higher living standards 
and greater leisure is to be achieved. It seems clear that 
there is great domestic pressure for delivery on these 
promises, and this pressure could well increase if further 
improvement occurs in the world political atmosphere. 


4. What are the implications of prospective Soviet eco- 
nomic growth for the West? The central fact here is that, 
as Soviet output grows, the alternatives and possibilities 
before the Soviet rulers should also increase. Soviet 
efforts to penetrate free world markets may be expected 
to increase. Such recent moves as the Soviet announce- 
ment of a sharp rise in oil exports this year and the 
beginning of an effort to get a foothold for Soviet auto- 
mobiles in the United States market are straws in the 
wind that should not be ignored. 

With increased resources, the Soviet ability to use 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries as an instru- 
ment for political penetration will also rise sharply. The 
recent sharp increases in Soviet commitments for credits 
to India and the United Arab Republic are probably 
only the precursors of things to come. A similar warning 
seems given by the Soviet Union’s successful trade and 
credit penetration into Cuba last month. Finally, if 
rapid Soviet economic growth continues and the United 
States economic lead is substantially narrowed, there 
could be sharp gains in Communist influence in under- 
developed countries. And if rapid economic progress in 
the Soviet Bloc in the 1960’s should at any time be 
simultaneous with a depression or major economic dis- 
tress in the industrialized countries of the West, Com- 
munist power could gain in those nations too. 

For businessmen, a key question is whether the in- 
creased Soviet competition in world markets is likely to 
be on a cutthroat basis. The damage done to prices in 
world markets for aluminum, tin, and platinum in 1958 
illustrates some of the possibilities ahead. On the other 
hand, it should not be overlooked that the Soviet 
Union agreed early in 1960 to market its diamonds 
through the DeBeers group of companies. At the least 


’ it would seem that a major precedent has been set for 


Soviet cooperation with western producers and sellers to 
assure stable prices in world markets. 
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It may be suspected that, within the decision-making 
bodies of the Soviet Union, debate has raged and is 
raging as to whether it is wiser to use increasing Soviet 
economic strength for political gains through disruptive 
economic warfare in world markets or to try to maxi- 
mize Soviet earnings of western currencies by cooperat- 
ing to maintain prices in the markets for Soviet exports. 
The political damage suffered by the Soviet Union in 
many countries that were injured by what many 
thought was Soviet dumping of aluminum and tin in 
1958 may have strengthened the hand of those Soviet 
figures who believe normal commercial behavior would 
best serve Soviet purposes. 

With increased Soviet resources available the poten- 
tialities of the Soviet Union as a market for western 
sellers should also increase in the years ahead. But for 
some time to come it seems likely that very large 
western sales to the Soviet Union will depend upon 
western willingness to extend credits to that country. 


CHANGING SOVIET INSTITUTIONS 


The first feature that strikes the observer in the de- 
velopment of the Soviet economy in recent years, is the 
rapidity of institutional change that has occurred in a 
society that for many years had been relatively frozen. 
Several of the major changes were introduced only in the 
late 1950’s. A radical alteration in the administration of 
industry was begun with the shift from a system of 
industrial ministries, each centered in Moscow and con- 
trolling a nationwide complex of plants, to one of 
roughly one hundred regional economic councils, each 
administering the major plants of all key industry in its 
area. Coordination is achieved mainly through planning 
bodies in the fifteen republics and through the State 
Planning Committee in Moscow. 

In the countryside, the old system of machine tractor 
stations, which monopolized farm machinery and rented 
it to collective farms, has been dissolved and the ma- 
chinery sold directly to the collectives. Again, the old 
system of executive remuneration, which aimed at 
creating incentives for maximum production almost 
regardless of cost, has been replaced by a new bonus 
arrangement. This sets up the primary incentive of 
meeting planned production goals while simultaneously 
reducing costs as much as possible. The moribund trade 
union system has been shaken up, and an effort made to 
reinvigorate it by widening the areas of union influence 
in Soviet life. And, in some ways most revolutionary of 
all, a system of instalment credit has been introduced to 
spur the sales of relatively expensive consumer durable 
goods. 

Both political and economic considerations have 
played roles in producing these changes, and the mo- 
tives have differed from case to case. The decision to 
institute instalment credit—after decades in which 
Communist propaganda denounced consumer credit as 
an insidious capitalist trick for enslaving workers—ap- 
pears to have been the product of the need to sell the 


increasing output of high-cost appliances without reduc- 
ing their prices. At the other extreme, the reorganiza- 
tion of industrial administration was a major chapter in 
the titanic struggle that Premier Khrushchev waged to 
gain primacy over other would-be successors to Stalin. 


The Search for Economic Rationality 


But if a common thread connecting all the many 
changes in Soviet economic organization of recent years 
is sought, it can be found primarily in the almost frantic 
search for economic rationality that is being conducted 
by Premier Khrushchev and his associates. Economic 
rationality was little valued during Stalin’s reign. Dur- 
ing much of that period rapid gains could be made even 
by inefficient utilization of formerly idle resources, and 
naked compulsion could be and was employed to over- 
come the resistance of those who objected to the high 
costs that the Stalinist technique of industrialization 
imposed on the Soviet people. 

Premier Khrushchev and his associates have come up 
very sharply against the problem of scarcity of resources 
and must realize that their ambitious goals can only be 
realized if scarce resources are used efficiently. And the 
changed political climate of the Soviet Union requires 
that the present rulers reach their ends primarily 
through persuasion and incentives. Since the problems 
of scarce resources and of providing incentives have long 
been central concerns of western capitalism, it is per- 
haps not too surprising that, as the same problems are 
faced in the Soviet Union, solutions are being found 
which not infrequently seem familiar to those acquainted 
with capitalist societies. 

Some of the fruits of this new search for rationality 
can be briefly indicated here. In Soviet capital invest- 
ment planning, something suspiciously close to the rate 
of interest is being increasingly used as the basis of 
judgments. One indication was Premier Khrushchev’s 
August, 1958, denunciation of vast, capital-intensive 
hydroelectric projects and the ensuing turn toward 
primary emphasis on thermal generation of electricity. 
The Soviet fuel economy is being revolutionized by a 
near stoppage of the expansion of coal output, accom- 
panied by an all-out drive to increase the absolute and 
relative importance of oil and gas in the country’s fuel 


supply. 
Study of Western Theories 


Advanced western methods of economic analysis, par- 
ticularly linear programing and input-output analysis, 
are being intensively studied; and vast plans are being 
prepared to apply these and other techniques of mathe- — 
matical economics toward making the Soviet economy 
more rational. Cost accounting now has an importance 
never before known in the Soviet economy, and great 
efforts have been expended in recent years, particularly 
on determining costs of agricultural production as a 
basis for a rational farm price policy. 

None of this is as radical as some of the experimenta- 
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tion in other Communist-ruled lands, whether one looks 
at the Chinese peoples’ communes or at the attempt to 
create a market socialism in Yugoslavia. But clearly 
vast changes are taking place in the operation of the 
Soviet economy and in the atmosphere in which deci- 
sions are being taken at many different levels of 
responsibility. 


Compulsion in Economic Affairs 


At the same time, the Soviet regime has by no means 
entirely abandoned its use of compulsion in economic 
affairs, nor has it completely abandoned its efforts to 
communize all sections of the economy. On the first 
score, there is the introduction of stiff penalties for 
economic administrators guilty of putting local inter- 
ests ahead of national interests by failing to meet their 
assignments for shipping goods to other areas. Similar 
is the policy announced in December, 1959, of limiting 
the incomes of collective farmers so as to prevent their 
earnings from exceeding those of industrial workers, a 
policy clashing sharply with the nominal position of 
these farmers as members of voluntary cooperatives 
entitled to share in all the net income of their enter- 
prises. _ 

On the second score, a large number of collective 
farms have been turned into state-owned farms in recent 
years, while the remaining collective farms are being 
made ever more similar to state farms, suggesting that 
the eventual amalgamation of these two forms of Soviet 
farm enterprise may not be too distant. The restrictions 
on the scope of the private farming activities of collec- 
tive farm members are now tighter than ever, with the 
beginnings of an effort to induce or force these farmers 
to give up the family cow and other livestock they own 
individually. 

Against this background of institutional change, let 
us look at the recent performance of the Soviet economy 
in detail. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


It appears clear that in both 1958 and 1959 the Soviet 
Union advanced rapidly and set new records in indus- 
trial production, particularly in heavy industrial output. 
This was not unexpected. What was more surprising was 
the ability of the Soviet leaders to check at least par- 
tially the retardation in the rate of growth of industry 
as a whole and of key items of heavy industrial output in 
particular. Such retardation had become sharply evident 
in 1956 and 1957, and a continuation of the trend of 
those years would have meant a sharp over-all decline 
in Soviet economic growth rates. What actually hap- 
pened —at least as shown by Soviet data—can be seen in 
table 1. Naturally there are questions that can be 
raised about the accuracy of Soviet statistics, particu- 
larly over-all measures of industrial output. But so far 
as is known the possible questions that can be raised do 
not invalidate the general picture shown by the data in 
table 2. 
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The upswing in the rates of growth of pig iron, steel, 
and electricity production after 1957 is notable. The 
sharp decline in the rate of increase of coal production 
must be interpreted against the background of the new 
Soviet policy of deemphasizing coal and placing main 


Table 2: Annual Rates of Increase in Soviet Industrial 
Production, 1955-1959 


: Percentages 
Commodity 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
over over over over over 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


Gross industrial output........... 12 11 10 10 11 
PighinONin dteainatn erie occa bat 11 7 4 vA 9 
SECO! aie latic tolls indy ohn] tsi cvartnayic co tvs 9 7 5 Z, 9 
OL las Hin tae ea eae oe le 13 10 8 re 2 
OMe ee eed slo Slee aa caf echs 19 18 17 15 14 
EIDGEACH tet has ious 4 Kites, 0d oo aheyacs 13 13 9 17 12 
Sulphuric acid.................. 15 14 6 5 6 
Mineral ferfilizers............... 20 13 8 5 4 
Machine tools.................. 15 4 5 6 5 
Ball and roller bearings. ......... 19 20 13 10 8 


Source: Based on official annual Soviet economic reports 


reliance for future fuel supply on oil and gas, the latter 
a commodity whose annual rate of growth in recent 
years has been between 25% and 50%. The physical 
importance of the reversal of the declining percentage 
trend shown above is perhaps better appreciated if we 
look at the actual production figures for key commodi- 
ties (see table 3). 


Table 3: Soviet Production of Key Commodities, 1955, 1957, 
and 1959 


Absolute Amount of 


Commodity ain 
1955 1957 1959 1957 over 1959 over 

Output Output Output 1955 1957 
Pid iron® one ee 33.3 37.0 43.0 C7 6.0 
Steel"... Saas eee 45.3 51.0 59.9 5.7 8.9 
Coal* Sita: Saas 391.8 463.0 506.5 va eg 43.5 
aT] LA oe ee 2. 70.8 98.3 129.5 27.5 31.2 
Electricity**........ 170.2 209.5 264.0 39.3 55.5 
Gast eet os ctkG cic 10.4 20.2 37.2 9.8 17.0 


* Million metric tons ** Billion kilowatt-hours #k Billion cubic meters 


Despite the substantial improvement in the pace of 
increase in output of many key basic commodities pro- 
duced in the U.S.S.R. during 1958 and 1959 as com- 
pared with the two earlier years, the original goals of the 
sixth Five Year Plan for 1960 will, in the main, not be 
achieved. This may be seen by comparison of the origi- 
nal 1960 goals with the revised and much more realistic 
targets for that year announced on October 27 by the 
chief Soviet planner, Aleksei N. Kosygin, in his speech 
before the Supreme Soviet (see table 4). 

The key to the mixed pattern of development shown 
in tables 3 and 4 appears to be the capital resources of 
the Soviet Union. The sixth Five Year Plan foundered 
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on the inadequacy of capital resources. When it was 
discovered at the end of 1956 that there would be 
inadequate capital, some hard decisions had to be made 
and were made. 

What was done essentially was to cut back on capital 
allocations in industries considered to be of secondary 
importance: for example, cement, coal, and fertilizers. 
Capital investment was then concentrated on what 
were considered to be the key industries: ferrous and 
nonferrous metallurgy, oil and gas, and branches of the 
chemical industry producing modern synthetic fibers 
and plastics. Investment in giant hydroelectric stations 
was also cut back, and a new policy emphasizing the 
building of thermal electric stations was announced. 


Capital Investment Pinch 


It provided impossible, despite these and other efforts, 
to fulfil the capital investment plan either in 1958 or 
1959. The available fragmentary evidence suggests that 
in 1959 new capital investment fell below the target 
amounts for the chemical, metallurgical, and oil and gas 
industries. The capital investment pinch was evident in 
the decision made in late 1959 to concentrate available 
resources on about 300 major projects that could be 
brought into production relatively quickly. The physical 
reality behind the evidence of over-all capital shortage 
was suggested by the Communist party appeals in late 
1959 for stringent economy in the use of electricity and 
nonferrous metals, by the press accounts of the very bad 
conditions existing for workers in key major projects 
being built in Siberia, and by the bitter denunciations of 
local officials in different areas who diverted investment 
funds to badly needed municipal improvements at the 
expense of new plants given higher priority in Moscow. 


Table 4: Sixth Five Year Plan Targets for 1960 and Revised 
Targets for 1960 


Commodity Unit Original Target Revised Target 
PIG OO’ s:.:0:2 3 <0 5 mil. metric tons 53 47 
Steel iF verdwews.s mil. metric tons 68.3 65 
Collate ciacteroes, a3 mil. metric tons 593 516 
ON Rete css, Slew nienke mil. metric fons 135 144 
(EAT OOOO TORE bil. cubic meters 40 53 
Electricity........ bil. kilowatt-hours 320 ar’ + 4 | 
Cement.......... mil. metric tons 55 45.5 


Against this background, it comes as no surprise that 
the Soviet regime has decided to cut its armed forces by 
1,200,000 by the end of 1961. That measure alone will 
release about 16 billion rubles for other purposes, while 
the demobilized soldiers are being exhorted to settle in 
Siberia and other areas where heavy investment pro- 
grams have created labor needs far exceeding local 
resources. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the capital 
investment pinch, so far as can be judged, is as yet by no 
means desperate. In 1959, new investment in the chem- 
ical industry, for example, was appreciably below what 


had been planned but was nevertheless still 59% above 
that in 1958. And the fact that the housing construction 
program for 1959 was fulfilled—with a record amount of 
new housing being completed—indicates that the capital 
stringency last year was not so great as to force radical 
economies in this very large area of capital expenditure. 
The continued increase of economic aid that the Soviet 
Union offers to underdeveloped countries suggests that 
its leaders are still confident that the problems in this 
area can be kept under control in one way or another 
in the years immediately ahead. 

Several important influences are reflected in the 
changing pattern of Soviet machinery production sta- 
tistics. The influence of the decision sharply to expand 
chemical production, for example, is reflected in the 
sharp rise of chemical equipment output. Other types of 
machinery have primarily been influenced by changing 
technology, for example in locomotive output where the 
production of steam locomotives was stopped in the late 
1950’s and a major effort was begun to take advantage 
of the economies offered by electrical and diesel traction 
power. In the case of farm machinery, a combination of 
major influences has been at work. These range from 
technological changes in the methods of harvesting 
crops to the new complexities posed for that industry by 
the fact that its major customers are now the collective 
farms, whose purchases of farm machinery cannot be 
planned as were farm machinery deliveries to the 
machine tractor stations before their abolition. 


Table 5: Production of Key Machinery Items, 1956-1959 


Commodity Unit 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Chemical equipment.... billion rubles n.a. 1.0 1.17 1.7 
Petroleum equipment... thousandtons 49.3 60.1 72-4, 76.5 
Diesel locomotives..... units 161 400 712 ~=1,002 
Electric locomotives... . units 216 270 344 435 
Freight cars......... thousands 40.2 38.3 40.3 38.6 
Rail passenger cars. ... thousands 1.8 9 1.8 1.8 
Machine tools........ thousands 124.0 131.0 138.6 146 
Forging and pressing 

machines.......... thousands 19.6 22.8 25.0 28.5 
Mefallurgical equipment thousandtons 177.2 167.2 172.7 200.0 
Turbines; feces <<ie s:« thousandkw 5,848 5,370 6,631 7,600 
Trucks and buses. ..... thousands 366.8 381.8 389.2 370.5 
Passenger cars....... thousands 97.8 113.6 122.2 124.5 
Mraclors® cioiscc eis are thousands 183.5 203.8 219.7 213.5 
Grain combines....... thousands 81.8 131.5 65 na. 
Spinning machines..... units 1,666 1,877 1,065 n.a. 


n.a.—Not available 


Much Soviet machinery output consists of weapons, 
and information is not available except in the most 
general terms. In the period under review, however, 
Soviet statements indicate that a major shift in em- 
phasis was taking place from production of war planes 
to that of military and space rockets. There have been 
suggestions that this shift was one of the factors that 
permitted stepped-up exports of Soviet aluminum in 
1957 and 1958. This trend probably also released plane- 
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making capacity from military needs and permitted the 
shift to production of advanced types of civilian jet and 
jet-prop transport planes, including the TU-104, TU- 
114, IL-18, AN-10 and other types now entering Soviet 
service. Stepped-up production of helicopters of varying 
capacity for civilian use has been also apparent in recent 
years and may be related to this shift. 

Tronically, however, the high quality and advanced 
nature of complex Soviet weapons are by no means 
characteristic of all Soviet machinery output. The 
Communist party’s central committee meeting on indus- 
trial problems, held in mid-1959, was in large part 
devoted to exposing and denouncing the tendency of the 
Soviet machinery industry to continue producing many 
obsolete types of machinery. The “technical conserva- 
tism”’ of much Soviet industrial management indicated 
by this phenomenon is apparently born of two factors: 
the absence of domestic competition, and management 
fears that shifts to new types of machines will create 
difficulties that will make for poor production records 
and hence for reduced managerial bonuses. 


Reasons for Foreign Machinery Purchases 


The obviously great Soviet interest in buying ad- 
vanced types of foreign machinery seems in large part 
dictated by the desire to get superior equipment whose 
innovations can then be introduced in corresponding 
Soviet machinery. Of particular interest to Soviet 
planners at this time is equipment that will permit the 
greatest possible automation of production processes 
and thus raise productivity as rapidly as possible. In 
this connection, too, particular attention is being paid 
to designing advanced types of electronic computers and 
expanding their output very rapidly in the immediate 
future. 

Relatively little has been published in recent years on 
the output of the Soviet chemical and rubber industries. 
Soviet output of synthetic rubber is obviously being 
increased rapidly, but production figures are still con- 
sidered military secrets. In general, however, the major 


Table 6: Production of Key Chemical and Rubber Products 


Commodity 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Mineral fertilizers*...... 10.9 11.8 12.4 12.9 
Sulphuric acid*........ 4.3 4.6 4.8 5.1 
Artificial fibers*..\...... 13 15 17 18 
MAnGStee wich = 2 el egod<.'s 11.3 13.0 14.4 15.5 


* Million metric tons ** Millions 

long-range effort announced in the late 1950’s to create 
a modern chemical industry and to multiply greatly 
production levels of plastics, synthetic fibers, detergents, 
petrochemicals and the like was an implicit admission 
that this area of the Soviet economy had hitherto 
received low priority except in so far as its output was 
required for military needs. There would seem to be 
reason to believe that the chemical industry suffered 
particularly from the capital investment cutbacks or- 
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dered in late 1956 and early 1957, when it became clear 
there was inadequate capital to meet the sixth Five 
Year Plan goals. This would seem to follow from the 
fact that actual 1959 output of mineral fertilizers was 
about one-third less than the sixth Five Year Plan’s 
1960 goal, while 1959 output of artificial fibers was only 
about half the original 1960 goal. The sparsely available 
production data in this field are summarized in table 6. 


More Consumer Goods 


An important aspect of Soviet economic growth 
between 1958 and 1960 has been the steady increase in 
production of most consumer goods. In percentage 
terms this increase has been marked, particularly with 
respect to household appliances which, since October 1, 
1959, can now be purchased on short-term instalment 
credit, each payment being deducted from the purchas- 
er’s wages at his place of work. But, with few exceptions, 
there have been no important price cuts in recent years 
from the high levels set after the last general rounds of 
price cuts in 1953 and 1954. Moreover, the inefficient 
working of the Soviet distribution system still makes 
many goods hard to obtain when they are wanted in 
many localities. In his speech in Vladivostok last 
October, Premier Khrushchev gave a revealing insight 
into the latter situation when he stated:! 


"Traveling along the road a little while ago, we met a 
woman walking with her children. We stopped and | asked 
her, ‘How are things going with you?’ 

"She replied that they were going quite well and added: 
"We're very glad you have come to see us and I'm glad | 
have had the good fortune to meet you.’ Then she was silent 
a moment and added: ‘In connection with your visit, the stores 
have been stocked with additional footwear, fabrics, milk and 
a lot of other things. Come fo see us more often. Then there 
will be more merchandise in our stores.’ 

"* "You mean they added these things?’ | asked her again. 

"' Yes,’ she replied, ‘they did... . ' 

‘‘We have already spoken with the managers about this 
conversation. | was outspoken on this score and fold them it 
was wrong fo ‘stock’ the stores just because the leaders were 
coming. | inquired what would happen after | left. Wouldn't 
they ‘unstock’ the stores? 

‘This behavior won't do, comrades! "’ 


Elsewhere on the same trip the Soviet leader revealed 
that workers had complained to him about high prices, 
and he defended these high prices as necessary in view 
of the country’s current economic situation. His reply is 
worth quoting.’ 


“Of course it is possible to lower prices on products 
recklessly, but then where would we get the funds fo develop 
the national economy further?! Do you think God will send us 
new plants, factories and power plants? If we lower prices 


1 Pravda, October 8, 1959 
2 Pravda, October 10, 1959 
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without considering the real possibilities or raise wages with- 
out taking anything into account, will this contribute to the 
development of our national economy? Of course not. We 
would then spend our accumulations, would not obtain new 
accumulations, and would not be able to build such large 
power plants....°" 


Another piece of evidence testifying to the pressure 
for more and better consumer goods was the decree 
issued shortly after Premier Khrushchev’s return from 
the United States and calling for a speed-up in the 
expansion of production of consumer goods.’ Since this 
output increase is to be primarily in household appli- 
ances, the decree implied also the availability of steel, 
electronic components, and the like needed for the 
higher targets. In table 7, data are presented on Soviet 
production of key consumer goods during the past three 
years and, as available, output targets for these com- 
modities for 1960 and 1961. 


Table 7: Production of Key Consumer Goods 1957-1959 
and Goals for 1960 and 1961 


Commodity Unit 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 


(Actual) (Actual) (Actual) (Goal) (Goal) 
Paper sivhs.6i2 3/26 mil. metric tons 24 2.2 2.3 na ona. 
leather shoes... mil. pair 317.3 355.8 389 407.5 n.a. 
Cotton cloth... . bil. sq. mefers = 4.3 4.6 na. na. 
Wool cloth. . . .. mil. sq. meters = 385 416 nda. ha. 
Hosiery....... mil. pair 844.7 887.2 926 na. na. 
Knitwear...... mil. units 464.9 495.2 541 548:3 na 
Clocks and 
watches..... millions 23.5 24.8 26.2 na. song. 
Refrigerators... millions 31 -36 -43 -54 .80 
Television...... millions 71 98 1.3 1691-93 
Radios........ millions 3.55 3.9 4.0 nd. = on.a. 
Cameras...... millions 1.3 ia 1.6 na. = ona. 
Washing machines 
and dishwashers millions 38° .54 oy fd 96 1.22 
Vacuum cleaners millions .26 25 na. n.a. 51 
Sewing machines millions 2.3 CUT f 2.9 na 3.5 
Bicycles and 
moforbikes.... millions 33 hee 353 na. ne. 


* Comparable data unavailable since earlier statistics given in terms of linear 
meters rather than square meters n.a,—Not available 


Sources: Production data from annual Soviet economic reports. Goals for 1960 
from Pravda, October 28, 1959, and goals for 1961 from Pravda, October 16, 1959 


These figures testify to the increasing availability of 
consumer goods to the Soviet consumer, but they also 
suggest that if output of consumer durables grows as 
rapidly this year and next as planned, the Soviet Union 
May appear more and more in world markets as a 
significant exporter of radios, television sets, sewing 
machines and the like. There are already indications of 
serious Soviet interest in exporting watches and cameras. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


During the period under review, the Soviet Govern- 
ment declassified many key agricultural production 
statistics formerly kept secret. This move, taken in early 


1 Pravda, October 16, 1959 


1959, reflected official satisfaction with the record farm 
output—particularly the record grain crop—of 1958. 
Farm production in 1959 presented a more mixed pic- 
ture than it had in 1958, but where output declined the 
decline was not so bad as to induce Premier Khrushchev 
to reimpose secrecy. ; 

Yet there can be little doubt that the decline in 
production of most key crops that took place in 1959 
severely disappointed Soviet leaders. One sign of that 


disappointment was the demotion of Communist party. 


Presidium member Nikolai Belyaev from chief of the 
party in the huge Kazakhstan republic, a punishment 
administered after Premier Khrushchev had publicly 
called him responsible for the failure to harvest several 
million acres of grain raised in that republic last year. 

A group of farm specialists from the United States 
Department of Agriculture visited the Soviet Union in 
mid-1958 and reported upon its return: 


‘'Agriculture today cannot be considered the ‘Achilles heel’ 
of the Soviet economy. There have been periods when the 
Soviet Union was encountering serious difficulty in meeting 
essential food needs, but it is now capable of producing food 
enough for its own population, at least at present dietary 
levels. In fact, it may have sizable exportable surpluses of 
grain in some years.’ 


This judgment indicates clearly the substantial im- 
provement in Soviet agriculture that has resulted from 
the radical measures taken since Stalin’s death in 1953. 
The increased incentives given farmers by the sharp 
raises in the prices paid farmers for their produce by the 
government, the substantial contribution made to 
Soviet grain production by the virgin lands (particu- 
larly in 1956 and 1958), the significant contribution to 
the livestock feed supply that has come from the very 
widespread growing of corn, the increase in the resources 
of capital and skilled manpower made available to 
agriculture—all these have made substantial progress 
possible. 

By contrast, the changes introduced during the period 
under review—the shift of farm machinery from the 
machine tractor stations to the collective farms, and the 
substitution of a one-price system for the old multiprice 
system of government acquisitions of farm produce— 
have been less significant in their impact upon output, 
but have probably contributed somewhat to greater 
efficiency of production. But even after the radical 
changes of Soviet agriculture in recent years, the prime 
role played by weather in determining year-to-year out- 
put fluctuations is evident in the data on crop produc- 
tion of recent years. 

It is clear from table 8 that only cotton production 
gave the Soviet regime much to boast about last year. 
The other major crops all reflected the impact of severe 
drought in major areas, while the 1959 decline in grain 

1 Agricultural Research Service, United States Department of 


Agriculture, ‘Economic Aspects of Soviet Agriculture,’ Washington: 
Government Printing Office, May, 1959, p. 52 
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production reflected also in part the incompetent man- 
agement of the Kazakhstan grain harvest. The remark- 
able nature of the 1958 crop season must be emphasized, 
however. Ia that year virtually all major agricultural 
areas of the Soviet Union had adequate rainfall, a most 
unusual situation since the normal pattern has been for 
at least a few of the main areas to suffer drought or some 
other natural catastrophe each year. The peak nature 
of crop production in 1958 is clearly indicated in the 
official Soviet index: 


Year Crop Production Index 
(1913 = 100) 

OSS or) ee ee. eee 148 

OSA TORO RIN ME eS 153 

LOS De Fae I I EG 175 

ODO sm) hs) eras Wee ot! apse Say 201 

MOST Be 4% Adages pied dicks d dees 198 

OS Sh ake eden Macaw s tices. 228 

TELE pe) aoe Sncei > Aha I Oo ae oe 200 (estimate) 


The data in table 8 do not appear to suggest that the 
Soviet Union will suffer any serious food difficulties this 
year because of the reduced harvest, although grain 
exports may be reduced. More likely, the chief impact 
of the reduced 1959 grain harvest will be upon the live- 
stock position of the Soviet Union. The increased 
number of livestock being maintained is creating a 
rapidly growing feed demand, while the eloquent silence 
of the Soviet economic report for 1959 about corn pro- 
duction suggests that it may have been cut particularly 
severely last year. And corn has become a major Soviet 
feed resource in the last few years. The economic report 
for 1959 is also strangely silent about the magnitude of 
reduced production of flax fiber, suggesting that this 
crop, too, may have been particularly bad last year. 


Table 8: Production of Major Crops, 1956-1959 


(million metric tons) 


Crop 1956 1957 1958 1959 
(OTe: ie SNC eA 127.6 105.0 141.2 124.8 
Sugar beets.......... 32.5 39.7 54.4 43.5* 
Raw cotton........... 4.3 4.2 4.4 4.7 
FIGX ADEM. . cs 2 sieccisc 52 44 44 335" 
Sunflower seed........ 3.9 2.8 4.6 3:3 
POLHOOS? «oC sicls. «Rahs de 96.0 87.8 86.5 85.0* 


* Estimated, usually on the basis of data on government procurements 


Sources: Narodnoye Khozyaisivo SSSR » 1958 Godu, pp. 351~355 and Pravda, 
January 22, 1960 : 


How central the problem of adequate feed supplies is 

for the Soviet farm economy is clear from the data on 

the growth of livestock herds in recent years (see 
table 9). 

Along with the increase in herds, there has come in 
recent years an upward movement in production of key 
livestock products, as shown in table 10. 

Soviet propaganda has made much in recent years of 
the claim that the Soviet Union is now producing more 
butter per capita than the United States and more milk 
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(on a total output basis) than this country. The claim 
about butter, of course, takes advantage of the fact that 
American consumers have been shifting from butter to 
margarine in recent years, with consequent changes in 
production. Whether Soviet milk output is actually 
greater than ours may be doubted on several grounds. 
One is that much of Soviet milk output comes from the 
private cows owned by collective farm members and 
there is reason to question the reliability of Soviet sta- 
tistics as to how much milk is obtained from these mil- 
lions of private cows. Nonetheless, milk and butter 
output obviously has increased sharply, and this is 
presumably reflected in greater consumption. 


Table 9: Soviet Livestock Numbers on January 1, 1957-1960 


(millions of head) 


Livestock 1957 1958 1959 1960 
GCatllerientr nem. seb 61.4 66.8 70.8 74.1 
Cows ga Gases 5.22 29.0 31.4 33.3 33.9 
Hogs Sata. Se vets, tahoe ais eters 40.8 44,3 48.7 53.3 
SHOOK ee Fic: tise Aelia eieaivee ts 108.2 120.2 129.9 136.1 


But the key livestock food is meat, and here Soviet 
performance has fallen far short of the ambitious goals 
enunciated by Premier Khrushchev in 1957. Then he 
spoke of equaling the United States in per capita meat 
production by 1960. In 1959, Soviet per capita meat 
production was still appreciably less than half that of 
the United States, and was equivalent roughly to only 
about two pounds of meat per capita per week. Soviet 
egg production in 1959, it is interesting to note, was only 
enough to provide an average of about one egg every 
three days for the average Soviet citizen. 


Table 10: Livestock Products, 1956-1959 


Product Unit 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Meat and fat... .. mil. met. tons 6.6 7.4 rE | 8.6 
MiB Siete ot mil. mef. fons 49.1 54.7 58.8 62 
Butter. 6 n.< os 60s oe thous. met. tons na. 754 778 845 
Wool so occ accts thous. met. tons 261 289 320 350 
EGOS sto cicoe «oe billions 19.5 n422,0 20:1 (24.8 


n.a.—Not available 


It cannot be stressed too often, however, that the pro- 
duction statistics for milk, meat, and eggs are suspect 
because a very high proportion of these foods are pro- 
duced on the private garden plots of collective farm 
peasants. And collection of adequate data from these 
millions of peasants is far more difficult than collection 
of the corresponding data from the much smaller num- 
ber of collective farms. 


LABOR SUPPLY PROBLEMS 


In 1958 and 1959 the Soviet nonagricultural labor 
force! grew by about 1,500,000 persons each year, and 
for 1959 this group averaged 56,300,000 persons. The 


1 More precisely, the reference here is to the number of workers and 
employees in the national economy, a group consisting of the non- 
agricultural employed labor force plus workers on state farms, but 
excluding workers on collective farms 
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average number of hours worked per week per worker 
declined in 1959 as the beginnings were made toward a 
goal expected to be completed in 1960: the transition 
from the past 46-hour week (eight hours, five days a 
week and six hours on Saturday) for most workers to a 
42-hour week (seven hours, six days a week) for most 
workers and a 36-hour week for miners and others in 
hazardous jobs. In thus reducing the standard work- 
week, Soviet authorities are seeking very hard to gain 
productivity increases that will permit wages to remain 
unchanged for a week with fewer work hours and will 
minimize or eliminate the need to hire more workers to 
get the same amount of production. 

Soviet authorities claim to have gotten an increase in 
productivity of 7.4% in industry and 9% in construction 
in 1959 when some 13 million workers were shifted to a 
shorter workweek. Already experiments looking forward 
to introducing the five-day, forty-hour workweek (and 
the two-day week end) are being carried out in some 
Soviet plants. 

Whether Soviet authorities will succeed in simultane- 
ously achieving the ambitious 1965 goals of the current 
Seven Year Plan and reducing the standard workweek 
depends in part upon the flow of new workers into the 
economy. Since most Soviet young people enter the 
labor force between the ages of sixteen and twenty, new 
entrants to the labor force during the next half decade 
will come primarily from among those who were born 
during or immediately after World War II. During that 
war the Soviet birth rate fell sharply and infant mor- 
tality rose. 


Table 11: Age Composition of Younger Elements of Soviet 
Population, 1939 and 1959 


(millions of persons) 


1939 1959 


Age Group Total Annual Total Annual 
Average Average 
Oat Oe ance « 43.5 4.8 46.4 §.2 
NO TGs oie ens 3 28.4 4.7 17.1 2.9 
OTD os so erent 13.0 3.3 14.7 3.7 
AAS a? 4 HO REED 15.8 a4 20.3 4.1 
Ee ae ae assy orciet a 18.5 3.7 18.2 3.6 


Source: Pravda, February 4, 1960. Annual averages calculated by author 


The magnitude of the problem thus created was 
clearly indicated for the first time by data on the age 
composition of the Soviet population gathered during 
the census of January, 1959, and published in the 
Soviet press on February 4, 1960. The relevant data are 
given in table 11. 

The key data are those in the last column. They 
imply that during the 1950’s almost 4 million young 
people were coming of age and entering the labor market 
annually. Now, however, and until 1965 at least, the 
number of new entrants will decline rapidly. The 
peculiar age grouping used by the Soviet statisticians, 
with the unequal age categories employed, suggests that 
they are trying to hide the low point; 7.e., the year when 


as few as 2,500,000 young people may be entering the 
labor market to replace those who die and who are 
retired. 

While all this hints clearly of difficulties that may lie 
ahead for Soviet economic expansion, it does not yet 
justify the conclusion that labor shortages will neces- 
sarily cripple the Soviet economic program. At least 
three important programs are now under way in the 
Soviet Union to meet the problem revealed by the data 
in table 11. 

First, the planned reduction of the armed forces by 
1,200,000 persons will free an equivalent number of 
males for civilian labor. Second, the reorganization of 
the school system so as to combine education with on- 
the-job training in factories and farms looks suspiciously 
like a program to employ child labor to meet the inade- 
quacy of workers that may lie ahead. 

Third, a major effort is being made to raise the low 
productivity levels of Soviet agriculture, an effort whose 
success could free additional millions of workers for 
transfer to the nonagricultural labor force. Premier 
Khrushchev’s discussion, in late 1958, of the very low 
productivity on Soviet farms compared with farms in 
the United States made clear that there are great possi- 
bilities for urban labor recruitment from efforts in this 
direction. 


SOVIET FOREIGN TRADE 


Soviet foreign trade remained relatively stationary in 
1958 and then increased sharply in 1959. The basic data 
are shown in table 12. 

Some of the chief trends and forces at work to produce 
the results shown in table 12 can be briefly indicated. In 
1957, the Soviet Union had to pour a great deal of 
economic aid into Eastern Europe in order to improve 
the economic situation there quickly and quiet the | 
tensions which had been revealed by the late 1956 
events in Hungary and Poland. In 1958, the situation in 
that area quieted and Eastern Europe actually began to 


Table 12: Soviet Foreign Trade, 1957-1959 


(billions of dollars) 


1957 1958 1959 
Tofal'frade.32. sor secu ote 8.3 8.65 10.25 
With Communist nations..... . 6.1 6.4 7.25p 
With other nations.......... pir} 2.25 3.0p 
EXPOS oh... tee eon wetter 4.4 4.3 n.a. 
To Communist nafions........ 3.3 3.1 n.a. 
To other nations............ Ue! 12 na. 
Imports.G3%.20 45. betes aon 3.9 4.35 na, 
From Communist nations...... 2.8 3 n.a. 
From other nations.......... 1.1 1.05 na. 


' p—Preliminary n.a.—Not available 


Sources: Vneshnyaya Torgovlya, No. 7, 1959, p. 14; Pravda, January 22, 1960 and 
The New York Times, December 6, 1959 


pay back the Soviet loans of 1957. At the same time, the 
recession of 1958 damped the increase of Soviet trade 
that might otherwise have resulted. In 1959, improved 
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economic conditions in the free world and a growing 
number of Soviet economic agreements with western 
countries, notably with Britain, promoted East-West 
trade, as did the trend toward easing the restrictions on 
strategic exports to the Soviet Union. 

Detailed and complete country-by-country data on 
Soviet trade are not yet available for 1959. However, in 
1958, the Soviet Union’s chief trading partners were 
East Germany, which had about $1,600 million worth of 
commerce, and Communist China, which did about 
$1,500 million worth of business. Czechoslovakia, Poland 
and Rumania were the Soviet Union’s next three largest 
trading partners. Among non-Communist countries, the 
Soviet Union’s largest 1958 trading partners were Fin- 
land ($254 million), Britain ($219 million), Egypt ($195 
million), India ($181 million), France ($168 million) and 
West Germany ($138 million). Soviet-American trade in 
1958 came to only about $30 million. 


Key Soviet Exports in '58 


Among key Soviet exports in 1958 were 29,700 trucks, 
21,700 passenger cars, 9,900,000 metric tons of coal, 
18,100,000 metric tons of crude and refined oil, 11,919,000 
metric tons of iron ore, 2,162,000 metric tons of rolled 
steel products, 44,000 metric tons of copper, 66,000 
metric tons of zinc, and 118,000 metric tons of asbestos. 

Major imports that year included almost $600 million 
worth of machinery, mainly for the chemical, con- 
struction, metalworking and food-processing industries, 
4,300,000 metric tons of crude and refined petroleum, 
19,000 metric tons of tin, 259,000 metric tons of natural 
rubber, and $1,800 million worth of consumer goods, the 
last coming primarily from other Communist nations. 

Soviet-American trade increased somewhat in 1959 
over 1958, but remained a small factor in both countries’ 
economic life. When he was in the United States in 
September, Premier Khrushchev made it plain at a 
private dinner with businessmen that large Soviet orders 
from this country depended upon the extension of 
American credits to his country. 

A $17-million order for textile machinery, with pay- 
ment in cash shortly after shipment, was announced in 
early 1960. But that this did not presage a sudden rise 
in Soviet cash purchases from this country was indi- 
cated at the Lend-Lease negotiations in Washington in 
January, 1960. There the Soviet representative de- 

manded that final settlement of the Soviet Lend-Lease 

debt to the United States be coupled with the extension 

of American credits to his country and the end of dis- 
-criminatory practices against Soviet imports. The nego- 

| tiations broke down on this point, thus postponing 
indefinitely the time when this debt, and the consequent 
barrier it creates for private credits to the Soviet 
Union, may be eliminated. 

There was substantial evidence in 1959 and early 1960 
of an intensive Soviet effort to push sales of Soviet 
products in this country. This was evidenced notably by 
the conclusion of a contract for sale of 10,000 Moskvich 
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automobiles to an American foreign-car dealer over a 
two-year period. But prospects for real expansion of 
Soviet-American trade seemed cloudy, subject to both 
economic and political developments in the future, 
notably the summit meeting scheduled for May, 1960. 


Business Bookshelf 


Economic Policy Revolution and Industrialization in Latin America— 
An economic review of a part of the globe whose rate of 
growth is among the highest in the world. By Pedro C. M. 
Teichert. Bureau of Business Research, University of Missis- 
sippi, 1959, 282 pages. $8.00. 


Buying, Selling and Merging Businesses (December, 1958)—A 
handbook dealing with the legal, financial, accounting, and 
tax aspects of mergers, consolidations, stock transactions 
and purchases of business assets. Although designed pri- 
marily for legal practitioners, chapters on the mechanics of 
mergers, analysis of financial statements, valuation and pay- 
ment, and legal problems contain the equivalent of check 
lists of factors to be considered in connection with specific 
merger problems. By Allen D. Choka. Joint Committee on 
Continuing Legal Education of the American Law Institute 
and the American Bar Association, The American Law Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia, 1958, 178 pages. $3.00. 


Statistics on Outdoor Recreation—A compendium of readily 
available statistics on public outdoor recreation together 
with some analysis of the significance of the data. By 
Marion Clawson. Resources for the Future, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., 1958, 165 pages. $2.00. 


A Primer of Statistics for Nonstatisticians—A description of the 
principles of elementary statistics, and some application of 
the statistical method to specific problems. By Abraham N. 
Franzblau, Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, 1958, 
150 pages. $3.50. 


Electric Power Regulation in Latin America—A study of “Latin 
American laws and administrative systems governing the 
operation of electric utilities, with particular reference to the 
problem of financing their capital expansion.” By Marvin S. 
Fink and Staff. The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1959. 


How American Buying Habits Change—A description of the 
changes since 1888 in living standards of the middle-income 
group of consumers. By the U.S. Department of Labor. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1959, 253 
pages. $1.00. 


Organizing Corporate and Other Business Enterprises—A guide 
to understanding some of the legal problems involved in 
organizing and carrying on a new business. This third edi- 
tion of the book also takes into account the federal tax 
amendments of September 2, 1958, and contains references 
to additional sources of information. By Chester Rohrlich. 
Mathew Bender & Company, Inc., New York, 1958, 534 
pages. $15.00. 


Small Business Bibliography (Second Edition)—Designed as a 
complete bibliography on small manufacturing and service 
enterprises, with more limited information on small store 
distribution, this volume contains sections on management 
and operation of a small business, statistical data, govern- 
ment and small business, chain stores and small business, 
and bibliographies in the field. By The Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1958, 209 pages. $3.50. 


THE 200 LARGEST TRADE FIRMS IN 1958 


entered the 1958 listing of the nation’s 200 lead- 

ing trading firms. Many of these concerns pub- 
lished financial data for the first time, while some were 
just recently classified as traders. (Several large firms do 
not release sales and other financial data and could not 
be included in this listing.) 

Unlike the largest manufacturers! where total assets 
are more indicative of size, the trade companies are 
ranked by total sales. The sales of the top 200 retailers 
and wholesalers totaled $41.2 billion in 1958, a gain of 
$2.9 billion over the 1957 total for the 200 largest trade 
firms. The 1958 sales accounted for 12.4% of all retail 
and wholesale trade in the United States, as compared 
with 11.4% in 1957 and 11. 1% 1 in 1956. 

The first hundred companies had the bulk of the Mies 
volume, increasing their sales to $36.9 billion from $34.7 
billion in 1957. Eighty-four of the top hundred corpora- 
tions recorded higher sales in 1958, with the mail-order 
group the only one in which each company (four out of 
four) enjoyed higher sales volume. Within the second- 
hundred grouping, only fifty-eight trading companies 
increased their sales during 1958. 


\ RECORD total of twenty-three companies 


Food Chains Increase Sales 


The major portion of the sales gain of the top hundred — 


corporations was accounted for by the food chains, with 
an increase of nearly $1.6 billion. All the other categories 
showed gains over the previous year ranging from $270 
million for nonfood chains and $260 million for whole- 
salers to $150 million for mail-order houses and a scant 
$44 million for department and specialty stores. 

The increase in sales by most of the hundred top 
traders was not accompanied by a rise in profits, as only 
fifty-seven of the concerns netted more in 1958 than in 
1957. In total, the top hundred companies showed a 
profit after taxes of $785 million, a rise of $13 million 
from the 1957 total and $22 million above 1956 profits. 
The return on sales narrowed to 2.1% from 2.2% in 1957 
and 2.3% in 1956. Net return on net worth also dropped 
to 10.3% in 1958 from 10.7% in 1957. 

Seventy-two companies rang up over $100 million in 
sales during 1958, as compared with sixty-four firms in 
1957 and only forty-nine in 1953 (the first year for 
which the Board compiled a listing of the hundred 
largest trade corporations). Four of the companies, new- 
comers to the list, also topped the $100-million mark in 


1For a report on the 300 largest manufacturing igh Pago in 
1958, see the February issue of The Business Record, p. 2 


1957. Five companies—E. J. Korvette, Thorofare Mar- 
kets, Edison Brothers Stores, Fisher Brothers and 
Purity Stores—went over that pinnacle during 1958. 
One company, American News, dropped slightly below 
the mark in 1958. The first six concerns on the listing 
each topped $1 billion in sales with the Great Atlantic 
and Pacific Tea Company soaring past the $5-billion 
level, the first time any trade firm reached such lofty 
sales heights. 


Nine New Firms in Top Hundred 


Nine companies entered the top hundred traders for 
the first time. Among them were Arden Farms, a dairy 
products wholesaler, which moved into thirtieth spot, 
Pittston Company (deriving the bulk of its revenue 
from petroleum distribution) in thirty-eighth position 
and another wholesaler, Universal Leaf Tobacco, in 
fifty-second. Two food chains, Giant Food and Borman 
Food Stores, were also among the top hundred. Four ~ 
traders made their way into the top hundred from the 
second-hundred grouping; they were led by Barker — 
Brothers and Food Giant Markets in place number 93 
and number 95 respectively. 

Within the first-hundred concerns there was a con- — 
siderable shifting of relative positions from the 1957 — 
list. This was owing to the addition of the new firms 
and to the rapid rise of many of the food chains. There 
were cases where companies increased sales in 1958 and © 
still dropped in their standing relative to others on the 
list. The first six concerns remained in their 1957 order, 
but Anderson, Clayton—suffering more than a 10% 
decline in sales—fell from seventh to tenth position, 
being passed by American Stores, Woolworth and 
National Tea. 


Distribution of One-hundred Largest Trade 
Corporations, 1958 


Per Cent Distribution 
Number 
Type of Income 
Com- Net Sales after Divi- Inven- 
panies Worth Taxes dends tories 
Food chains......... 35 218 466 28.3 20.8 27.0 
Department and 
specialty stores..... 24 233 175 225 254 20.5 
Other chains......... 19 17.0 10.2 014.1 16.57.9158 
Wholesalers and 
HODDEIS wc bars acl ee 18 116 12.0 96 103 168 
Mail order........... 4 26.2 18.7 26.6 27.1 200 
‘otal rere 100 = ©100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Details may not add to totals due to rounding 
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The top twenty-five companies in 1958 were the same ber 23, while two large food chains, Winn-Dixie and 
as in the prior year, but there were some positional Grand Union, each gained three places. 
changes. Graybar Electric dropped five places to num- Federated Department maintained its position as the 


Mail-order Companies 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Total Net Tnvea. Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ 
Co . C t Cc t Sales! fte: dend: f Em- t 
Plant Assets Worth tories = “Assets “Liabilities Taxes’! Paid’? Yipee Contat 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............ 0.0000 2,036,446 1,286,183 562,487 1,536,443 400,263 3,721,272 165,788 90,104 a a 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc........ 738,056 641,777 262,776 662,831 96,279 1,092,267 28,031 927,011 58,152 196,000 
“UE hits se ee ad 127,162 47,480 11,490 121,894 37,682 134,842 4,988 2,184 7,216 16,971 
oS) Tt ee 41,503 21,110 12,891 36,702 11,676 98,420 1,922 825 4,043 13,016 
LA Se ae ae 2,943,167 1,996,550 849,644 2,357,870 545,900 5,046,801 200,729 120,124 69,411 225,987 
1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments a—Data not released by company 
2 Includes special charges or credits, nonrecurring profits or losses, and extraordinary charges 
3 Consista of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a,—Not available 


Food Chains 


Dollar figures in thousands 


Ps Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ- 
ed Te rgpinec rar, ov er or ope AR PR ce 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc..... 647,188 419,824 272,194 467,170 221,519 5,094,741 53,905 18,437 145,000 n.a. 
Safeway Stores, Inc................... 407,902 228,475 162,373 236,848 130,675 2,225,352 33,406 18,685 59,555 254,117 
“oivaal Ge. De One ae 331,195 158,574 122,193 198,047 111,367 1,776,175 21,629 8,889 40,500 na. 
American Stores Co...............000. 163,734 101,096 57,766 99,371 42,164 874,767 11,424 3,525 n.a. n.a. 
REFOUAL Ue OOO a h iats % cas 2 <i onan 147,978 68,871 56,436 83,289 36,843 794,162 8,842 4,372 24,000 82,000 
ood Fair Stores, Inc.......... 2.0... 152,841 66,597 46,229 86,401 34,818 733,960 10,396 4,928 20,000 na. 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc................ 105,842 60,433 45,495 76,824 28,612 666,370 14,012 6,784 na. 49,978 
First National Stores, Inc............. 102,405 T7147 $1,112 43,665 25,258 531,521 8,649 4,093 15,802 59,305 
PeEATL MN TMOTIUC OF, f'n: a0 ds ps wd Sa G10 wm manesue a 124,200 56,730 44,885 59,458 34,315 503,713 6,447 2,180 15,000 n.a. 
SGM EA COS 1 a re 103,989 54,380 29,927 66,1381 31,450 443,813 7,808 3,447 9,595 63,752 
EON DIOTES TNCs 2. de seo wale «inion 84,867 40,848 38,494 55,100 22,160 437,132 4,849 3,121 14,066 48,529 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc............... 69,642 33,433 29,538 39,527 17,834 $63,124 3,533 1,624 = n.a. n.d. 
Et C7 OS a ae a 56,876 24,086 23,159 34,266 17,649 284,853 3,390 708 7,600 33,000 
TRO IOW SLOT6S, VNC. 6 oa sine a arepsle oi + Bae 37,955 16,351 14,267 23,248 10,604 199,545 2,195 936 5,400 18,638 
PEC US OT IIE sates asigpe' ass tia, cass a © 58,269 18,589 12,175 18,579 10,189 194,003 3,248 592 6,576 20,758 
MAE EA PERRIS EWA GRO sae shales ngaichen choy Sia evah ste 34,262 18,871 14,100 22,758 10,430 162,990 2,042 978 2,881 16,288 
OME P TUN COn ING.) 5 oh fst he eee. 36,617 22,049 10,156 18,124 7,469 161,604 2,262 773 4,900 19,909 
Mia DokackOo,, Iness. is. conclicss 32,838 18,535 11,377 18,022 6,368 161,404 1,407 1,084 4,378 23,242 
TUCK G SLOTESHANC.. oo bt ssisessssss cs 28,383 15,583 7,187 18,146 8,986 141,513 2,479 1,305 3,500 15,712 
le PRCINGGTION, LENO. x.35ccise ies Sida aaa 31,439 12,012 9,589 18,259 7,412 125,086 1,247 389 3,000 15,415 
ML AV ASNT NUT ROES 5 3.5.5: oF shah sheccliywy ihe roi 30,033 14,097 7,316 14,328 10,036 117,016 1,010 837 2,718 2... 
i a er 21,177 8,106 7,787 10,372 6,578 116,617 1,119 12 na. n.d. 
Thorofare Markets, Inc............... 15,428 9,758 4,879 10,243 4,157 109,164 1,764 891 2,145 10,624 
Misher Brothers Co....-/.,.... 0... <4 18,304 12,765 6,495 10,862 4,164 102,178 1,112 709 1,874 12,923 
BHEREY SLOTESS LAC 5c. o:5 2 50's «aa cic ocniys 19,573 12,579 5,328 9,727 4,895 100,444 593 277 ~=©1,990 12,118 
Won's Grocery Co). 22.3. .r cece cans 15,821 11,865 5,856 10,537 8,956 94,486 1,965 300 2,150 na. 
Market Baskets.):4:2 6-4 ncie Ho WANE 17,244 9,347 6,199 12,112 6,346 92,538 1,671 694 1,969 10,922 
Shopping Bag Food Stores............ 23,653 9,686 7,677 15,009 8,781 90,531 913 160 2,500 n.a. 
ESIGUISCAT SEOTES CO. opin cd oad acnas ss 14,752 7,225 5,873 8,703 5,165 79,738 1,455 364 = n.a. n.a. 
PUIMIRAR SOM CEMEO, 12. oac. suis 250.23 he 2 He 17,136 10,980 5,583 9,376 4,581 79,665 1,131 ae 2,800 11,715 
Borman Food Stores, Inc............... 13,609 8,616 5,332 8,072 4,561 78,744 1,433 112 na. n.d. 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc............. 12,928 6,839 8,783 6,056 2,423 75,298 1,034 386 1,900 9,700 
J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc...... 13,354 6,877 5,193 8,093 4,423 75,041 843 552 2,272 9,129 
Food Giant Markets, Inc............... 25,001 14,646 5,659 15,127 5,065 71,018 1,522 189 2,250 n.a. 
Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc.......... 18,544 9,814 6,527 9,836 4,593 70,189 933 396 2,329 9,848 
“UNTLED 2" sls aa a lo ei arg 3,034,979 1,665,684 1,121,039. 1,841,686 895,846 17,228,495 221,668 92,179 408,545 807,610 
1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 
2 Includes special charges or credits, nonrecurring ‘profits or losses, and extraordinary charges 
+ Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a,—Not available 
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The 1958 Ranking of the Largest Trade Firms 


1958 
Sales 
$ Millions 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co......... 
Sears; Roebuck: & Cos, .a se. see es 
Safeway. Stores, Inc... s.,..0 seem ovsisis: © ie 
roger Co. occa. wackaahaanioee ee eiactas 
JeC. Penney Cote... . athe vests. 
Montgomery Ward & Co............... 
American Stores Co... 0.0: s6s0008s¢050: 


May Department Stores Co2............. 
First National Stores, Inc.............+- 
Grand ‘Union: Cod'nco. Son te Come 
Ro. Macy: Co., Ine® snsccinaecaens 
EWE Ll EO: COs INC ince ete tee ee 


Colonial'Stores#iness ees a eee 
W.cT:: Grant Cok: 3. Haseena. tk ee 
Graybar Electric Co..........2.0..-20: 
SiS. Kresge Cow. se. cae. «meine oes 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc.................- 


City Stores: Cowe. 2. cetera ren ree cts 
Associated Dry Goods Corp...........++. 
Walgreen Goer on ok hn fer eton Oe 
Western Auto Supply Co................ 
is ed a NCWDERTY COs strate oe eoergaciieecc ee 
Marshall Field iiCocneeuieaetere tes 


Red Owl Stores, Inc.............-220+0- 
Stop & Shops Inc; «sees see ele ee 


Pacific Gamble Robinson Co............ 
Kerner Stores\Corp.. os eee ence eee ote 
Butler, Brotherst °) See eee cece ae oe 
Super Valu Stores, Inc................. 
Mhrittimart.- (ness sc. tee socio: 
Renn Era Cos Inc: eerie cee 
Herc. BohackiCo., Inc:. se eee ee ee 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc............. 
SAH, Kresp& Co... 20, dette osteo an ated 


Southern States Cooperative, Inc.......... 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc.......... 
HRC SLOT ES ULTIC.. © ne eee ee ee eee 
UULOCK 8, ANCE eae vt che en ee ee ence 
Meloile ShOG COrp. coc tnc: seca tine sek 
RY DUC OCUSMLICecstale oa visio riccskothorere ners 
HauaGreen Cor, Incd Seis sce ee eee 
RIPEN VELILG ONLI TL NGa ai 2.5) 01s sce tie serie Metin 
ELENTOLTEGLOO. SUMO wave, « aPuieis weidvee es b, Aeteue dt aie 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc............00ece eee 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America...... 
Mayfair’ Markets vaiia.ic. ss oh oc scheme 


Classi- 
fication* 


HQ AGVOZOUSES VOUT e dhs Pago Pgayy gyggyoogoy Voss syosy strode ss ss 
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1958 
Sales Classi- 
$% Millions _fication* 
63 “Giant Food; inc 2.4... sok ee aes 116.6 F 
64% Goldblatt: Bros:, Incsed. . «ssa. mesg heat 114.7 D 
65 McCrory Stores Corp.®................- 109.8 C 
66 'Thorofare Markets, Inc................ 109.2 F 
67 Edison Brothers Stores, Inc............. 109.1 C 
68 | Shoe Corp. of America............-..-- 107.1 C 
69 “EJ. Korvette ine: . «1 cnet eas ee 105.8 D 
70'S Hecht Co:*.. Pitre ce «Sees cece oe eee 104.2 D 
UL. Fisher Brothers COs a1.» Seissnre aise msl 102.2 F 
72 Purity: Stores yLtdos..s <<< 0s sibs veces aes 100.4 F 
73 Carson Pirie Scott & Co.........0200055 99.3 D 
74 Emporium Capwell Co.......... 0.0 eee 98.7 D 
45 Aldéns, INCr cc oi so aeraasdis sie ae ee 98.4 M 
76 American News Co. occc.cisiaie sine ons aiausie ae 98.0 Cc 
77 ~«=Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc...........-. 97.8 C 
73" Vonis Grocery Coa). iceccies ec <cic = encloee 94.5 F 
WOW Market Basket os%. tcc ctttc actin ere ee 92.5 F 
80 Carpenter Paper Co... ....22.eeseeceres 91.5 Ww 
81 Shopping Bag Food Stores’............. 90.5 F 
82 Seeman Brothers, Inc,............--2+% 85.3 Ww 
83S. Klein Department Stores, Inc......... 84.7 D 
$4. Bond Stores, LnCh wieiccio ast os ones ee 83.8 D 
85 Rich's ness s+ acco tent hone ae eee 83.1 D 
86 Big Bear Stores Co.................-. 79.7 F 
87 ‘Cook Coffee'Cov nossa se eae ee 79.7 F 
88 Borman Food Stores, Inc.............-- 78.7 F 
89 Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc............. 15.3 F 
90 J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc....... 75.0 F 
91 Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.............--- 74.9 C 
92 Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.............. 73.7 Ww 
93 Barker Bros. Corp......secesevseccrres 713.2 C 
94 Lane Bryanty Inch: ... scjscs'waclasecwse = 72.8 D 
95 Food Giant Markets, Inc.............+++ 71.0 F 
96 Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc........... 70.2 F 
97. Davidson: Bros.j Inc.) senda tack eee: 2 69.3 D 
98 Neisner Brothers, Inc..........2.022020. 67.1 Cc 
99 American Hospital Supply Corp......... 66.6 Ww 
100 Wieboldt Stores, Inc.........00.-cee0ee- 65.8 D 
101 Interstate Department Stores, Inc....... 65.7 D 
102° Brunswig Drug'Co.. 2 2.4.06 sie 65.3 WwW 
108 ABC Vending Corp.........:....5+.-+ 64.6 C 
104 Joseph Horne Co............2--.00 eee 64.0 D 
105 Marsh Foodliners, Inc................-: 63.9 F 
106 Woodward & Lothrop................. 62.4 D 
107 Flour Mills of America, Inc............. 61.8 Ww 
108 Edward Hines Lumber Co.............. 61.4 Ww 
109 Commercial Metals Co................- 61.1 WwW 
110 Two Guys from Harrison, Inc........... 60.6 Cc 
111 Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc......... 60.5 D 
112 McLellan Stores'Co8 23. wo. c 0c. = ewes 60.5 Cc 
118 “AS. Beck Shoe Corps cc. closes sede visis 60.4 C 
114 Marshall-Wells Co... 2... ccc cee cee eee 59.4 Ww 
LISS Food Mart inc weenie swans te eee ete 59.2 F 
116 Stix, Baer & Fuller Co... 0... ccc ee ce 58.5 D 
117 ‘S. M. Flickinger Co., Inc............... 58.1 Ww 
118" Genuine Parts'Cos.. ces eee ee tee ee 56.5 WwW 
119 Frank G. Shattuck Co...........200e000s 56.5 Cc 
120° (Star Market Cot. sacseteer a eine 55.3 F 
1210 (Jo W. Mays, Inco eee ecscceere sev ena as 53.5 D 
122 Meier & Frank Co., Inc............... 51.8 D 
128. Li Sv Ayres :& Cox rchtestermanaeacierdmede 51.1 D 
124" (‘Hom &' Hardart:Co.so.4e oe oe ee eae 50.3 Cc 
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1958 
Sales Classi- 
$ Millions _fication* 

125 United Whelan Corp..............6020. 49.6 Cc 
126 Rike-Kumler Co!..................... 49.6 D 
127 American Factors, Lid................. 49.1 Ww 
128 Cunningham Drug Stores, Inc........... 48.8 Cc 
He OM CHOCUTEY 2 GOs, «. «disys:eye:s s 05siace suche Oy ioiessiosans 48.2 Ww 
POE ralie Br0s. Cons « sox chslsis-ove eer es: siecucin.0 48.1 D 
131 Dulbert’s Quality Supermarkets, Inc....... 48.0 F 
PS SmrELtQUCEl COs Shoes sz coe ees cone bees 47.9 D 
133 Century Food Markets Co............... 47.7 F 
134 Austin, Nichols & Co., Inc.............. 47.3 Ww 
135 Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc... .......0.0005 47.3 D 
136 Eagle Food Centers, Inc..............045 47.1 F 
eS Mm ULE DPUGL OO. o aia age on0 <gaveysienaierd 6 4% seen 46.9 Cc 
138 Younker Brothers, Inc.................- 46.2 D 
139 National Bellas Hess, Inc............... 45.7 M 
HADe White Stores, Ines... c:ciers oe ieemaace ane 45.6 W 
141 Ducommon Metals & Supply Co........ 44.5 WwW 
142 Earle M. Jorgensen Co................. 43.6 W 
143 Franklin Stores Corp................... 43.4 D 
144 Williams & Co., Inc..................2. 43.3 Ww 
145 Mangel Stores Corp.................... 42.7 D 
146 Williams-McWilliams Industries, Inc..... 42.6 F 
147 Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc........... 42.2 D 
148 A. J. Bayless Markets, Inc.............. 41.9 F 
149 Zale Jewelry Co., Inc.................. 41.6 C 
PaO Bestia ©0., INC. 62d e050 oo e's oo cie science 41.1 D 
Hot San lay) Dritg: C02 i..<.iie sis Jn 's e aieie 6 eg 41.0 Cc 
HD Sy Hot Shoppes, Inc... s.o.00 oo 0b vasidindses 40.8 C 
153 Western Department Stores.............. 40.7 D 
Woan Whuaker Paper'Co..2...5..8.2.--.52-5 6 40.0 W 
155 Julius Garfinckel & Co............0005: 39.3 D 
156 Miller-Wohl Co., Inc... 0... ccc ec cee e es 38.9 D 
MG Newunan-=Marcus Co:. ..... . 0). Voss a cies ses 38.9 D 
158 Southwestern Drug Corp.............++. 38.8 Ww 
159 Miller and Rhoads, Inc................. 36.7 D 
RCMOMMTERCHOLONNE Be ERC sexe jeeke aho,5. cle ies s,0.8 40016 36.6 Cc 
161 Moore-Handley Hardware Co., Inc....... 36.5 

162 Gray Drug Stores, Inc................. 36.0 Cc 


1 Federated Department Stores acquired Rike-Kumler Company, October, 1959 
2 May Department Stores Company merged with Hecht Company, February, 1959 
as heey Union Company acquired Sunrise Supermarkets (1957 rank: 128), Decem- 
ber, 
_ 4Butler Brothers was acquired by City Products Corporation, February, 1960 
5H. L. Green Company acquired Olen Company (1957 rank: 198), October, 1958 
6 McCrory Stores merged with McLellan Stores, January, 1959, to form McCrory- 
McLellan Stores 


7 Proposed merger of Von’s Grocery Company with Shopping Bag Food Stores is 
\subject to approval of shareholders in March, 1960 


8 Formerly White’s Auto Stores 


department store chain with the largest sales volume, 
leading Allied Stores by nearly $10 million. May De- 
partment Stores, whose merger with Hecht Company 
became effective just after the end of the 1958 fiscal 
year, totaled $645 million in sales when combined with 
Hecht, placing it between the Federated and Allied com- 
panies. Federated, however, purchased Rike-Kumler 
(whose 1958 sales totaled $49.6 million), placing it at 
the $700-million mark in volume. 

The greatest gain within the top hundred was scored 
y E. J. Korvette, which moved up fourteen positions to 
ccupy spot number 69 on the list. This rapidly growing 


RCH, 1960 


1958 
Sales Classi- 
$ Millions _fication* 
163 Diana Stores Corp.. .....00..0...0060008 35.6 D 
164 Associated Food Stores, Inc............. 35.4 WwW 
165 'Thalbimer Bros., Inc..................- 35.4 D 
L6G Victory; MarketsU) soc. 20 ujclalsee. 35.2 F 
NG TAT EALOG Ol Lame hese cere eee 34.7 WwW 
TGS Stoutrers Corps o nascent aces 34.1 C 
TESMEL OVI WOrpa rts, icc ccna eeetrie 34.0 D 
170 Houston Oil Field Material Co., Inc...... 33.5 WwW 
Lf Me SPT UO Ost e st ete ac ayes a tre eva ere 33.1b C 
W72” Bluefeld Supply Co... 3. 00h.500.-.00-8 32.9 Ww 
WS) Ketchumrc COn Ine: 1.5. 22. sskeatetes 32.8 WwW 
174 Richman Brothers Co................-+. 32.54 D 
175 Kobacker Stores, Inc................200% 32.2 D 
TG MeL PUNE SENG Gaerne a sfols. © a: Sre Sevens eres 6 EOS 32.0 F 
177 Horn & Hardart Baking Co............. 31.9 C 
178 General Merchandise Co................. 31.9 M 
179 Rose’s 5, 10 & 25¢ Stores, Inc........... 31.7 Cc 
NS Oma Masaca Corpse whasiaiegs « «.0.- «Sian e's: 31.2 Ww 
181 Sprouse-Reitz Co., Inc................. 30.2 C 
182 DHS Holmes|Go., Ltd... 6 ....000+2-5 0 29.8 D 
183. 8A. Ms Castle:& Co.) : 5o.206.2 (eee 29.4 WwW 
184 ~Mandel: Bross Ines .c2ee%. ods oo ee 29.4 D 
Some Bearings t newer es ee eee eee 29.0 Ww 
L8G Weblo s Citys WiCs erase. secs ous sere 2s te 28.9 C 
187 New York Merchandise Co., Inc......... 28.8 Ww 
188 Early & Daniel Co.................005. 27.8 WwW 
189 Arnold Constable Corp................. 27.8 D 
190 RA Gs Willams) Cos. 6. .a.esccaccae seo 27.7 WwW 
191 Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc............. 27.4 C 
192 White Sewing Machine Corp............. 27.3 Ww 
193 Billups Western Petroleum Co........... 26.1 C 
1049 Ned- Mart Corps... 3 oa. 60058ce ste cect 26.0 C 
195 Howard Stores Corp..........0.c0cceees 25.7 D 
LOG Re Butlenisi Soe: Corp?) ic yess as ocnesescteroeinis 25.7 C 
197 D. Kaltman & Co., Inc..............05- 25.6 Ww 
198 Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institution. . . 25.6 D 
199 Relvable Stores Corp... .......0scece00s 25.3 Cc 
2O0P Lene seine sheen. LN oes ae ee 25.0 D 


® Sun Ray Drug Company merged with Consolidated Retail Stores, January, 1959, 
to form Consolidated Sun Ray, Inc. 


10 Formerly W. H. Dunne Company 


1 A, S. Aloe Company was acquired by Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
June, 1959 


12 Formerly Butler’s, Inc. 
a—Thirteen months b—Ten months 


* Classification is as follows—D: department and s ewee f stores; M: mail order; 
F: food store chains; C: chains other can food; W: wholesalers and jobbers 


Sources: Annual reports of the companies; “‘Moody’s Industrials” 


concern, now classified as a department store chain, has 
moved up rapidly ever since its entrance into the list 
only four years ago. Five concerns lost more than ten 
places in the standing, Davidson Brothers dropping six- 
teen places to number 97. The other firms dropping more 
than ten places, yet remaining within the top hundred, 
were American News, Bond Stores, Lane Bryant (which 
actually showed a slight sales increase) and Neisner 
Brothers. 

’ The sharpest decline was recorded by Marshall-Wells, 
which dropped from number 86 to 114, a loss of twenty- 
eight places. Five other trading concerns fell more than 


38 
Chains Other than Food 


Dollar figures in thousands 


r Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ- 
Goals Koes" Werth tars, eR arent Sele a ee 
FSW .aWoolworth. Coceiiscc o2.ccire sees 561,860 357,622 151,102 231,470 70,407 864,571 32,3876 24,260 85,000 a 
Weis Grant. Co. i. 5 .<sienjeais sree bionee: 156,512 118,193 75,781 104,345 40,308 432,241 9,850 5,533 30,300 82,822 
BSF Kresge Cowes 2)..s o's ne eee pelos 262,581 199,609 60,055 104,184 387,737 384,379 18,795 8,829 40,000 78,238 
Walgreen Co. cic. dieiniths = syoae oe apats one 58,534 87,635 31,232 39,896 19,949 259,898 5,313 2,456 14,691 52,094 
JadaNewberry).Go:... sii «ales ett 114,081 68,679 46,554 66,999 22,754 221,873 5,248 8,492 20,000 45,211 
GeGo Murphy Co... c1... st eles 91,318 76,791 32,960 51,384 14,203 208,922 7,419 4,525 28,000 42,267 — 
SSH Kress 6:00. 0% eee ne scare ek 122,349 104,292 30,752 39,883 18,056 159,357 4,818 4,751 15,500 35,212 
Melville Shoe Corp..........--s0ce50 48,372 85,461 22,890 35,252 12,260 186,436 5,681 4,980 8,315 35,003 
He Ds GreeniCo.. Inesoe.. . ce eeioseee 58,114 43,619 23,604 31,083 13,220 133,379 1,712 2,601 n.d. 24,693 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc.................- 78,978 50,194 27,615 45,697 13,208 119,822 4,395 1,906 4,126 18,258 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America...... 41,136 20,089 9,718 25,695 138,595 117,535 8,326 1,854 2,600 n.d. 
McCrory Stores Corp....5....000...055. 56,441 43,148 17,882 27,334 12,293 109,760 2,859 2,035 n.d. 22,106 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc............. 44,344 28,148 15,442 30,825 7,172 109,120 3,628 1,786 6,006 19,809 
Shoe Corp. of America..............-- 46,035 24,307 24,152 33,410 12,387 107,143 2,271 891 n.d. n.a. 
American News C0.5....c....seeck es cere 36,907 24,676 9,396 21,780 11,165 98,046 2,165 1,177 8,708 n.d. 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc............ 28,736 14,645 18,541 24,742 11,324 97,841 2,729 1,017 5,000 n.a. 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.............-. 27,238 17,224 12,036 18,457 8,439 74,895 1,651 858 5,200°—s_n.a. 
Barker Bros: Corp.c cise s «0s nae 54,629 22,148 11,511 37,044 21,095 73,178 1,002 2 n.d. n.d. 
Neisner Brothers, Inc.............-2.0- 26,958 17,570 12,407 15,274 5,488 67,086 272 496 8,269 n.d. 
"Total. Rete kh wees as bho eee 1,915,123 1,299,050 633,630 984,754 365,060 3,775,482 110,510 73,447 281,709 455,718 
1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments a—Data not released by company 
2 Includes special charges or credits, nonrecurring profits or losses, and extraordinary charges n.a.—Not available 


® Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits 


Department and Specialty Stores 


Dollar figures in thousands 


: Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ- 
Company Aes wre tele Get oc rems altel) ae 2) are oh 
Sekceee CnneVIGO: ees ones ciate 415,729 282,185 192,935 334,445 127,701 1,409,973 46,877 34,986 75,052 n.d, 
Federated Department Stores, Inc..... 290,429 195,462 68,507 205,275 ‘70,105 653,154 28,085 13,859 43,100a b 
Athed' Stores Corp.) ck..2 ann eee oestee 283,299 180,078 90,569 196,806 57,821 643,778 12,004 8,859 30,500 110,612 
May Department Stores Co.......... 835,335 207,029 62,168 190,981 70,154 540,982 18,573 14,287 n.d. n.d. 
Rao Macy: & Co Ines... oa. eee 206,842 100,915 51,316 113,549 45,722 456,359 6,589 5,378 23,000 107,656 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc................ 206,402 98,478 47,764 133,267 47,643 884,052 10,082 3,659 18,000 n.d. 
Gitysotores COV. Joc o2es poset 144,500 62,389 | 27,892 99,943 34,263 268,964 2,308 3,318 13,000 n.d. 
Associated Dry Goods Corp.......... 130,630 82,260 42,886 96,837 25,631 260,854 7,516 4,029 18,600 653,486 
Marshall Field & Co................ 154,922 98,603 31,504 88,250 26,319 217,979 7,414 4,926 14,300 n.d. 
Lerner Stores Corp...............0. 65,459 83,588 21,285 42,530 14,372 179,349 1,982 1,572 10,000 30,500 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc...........- 78,410 43,817 30,322 62,835 17,093 159,481 4,635 2,279 6,780 n.d. 
Mercantile Stores Co... ........00000. 83,747 47,899 24,563 47,096 21,019 157,916 4,219 2,415 7,300 n.d. 
PRNOUKABOLTIOS 56 hs ote Bool oce oie s sie erevarans 91,413 58,131 20,192 51,120 18,520 138,817 5,642 2,881 7,133 31,463 
FOG DIO8., ING il. ooo whee Vedios sh st 42,458 27,450 17,335 $1,372 10,418 114,701 721 370 6,000 25,000 
TIM ISOPDEULE, ING. 6055. 5.5.019 8 p:ecc00 clove sie 20,317 9,128 138,282 15,788 11,190 ‘105,757 795 3 3,700 n.d. 
PEROT toe a se bho. 2, ceiesaleiese & ears 73,083 47,628 14,220 52,482 12,305 104,156 8,313 1,567 n.a. n.d. 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co.............. 39,782 22,960 12,846 24,357 10,737 99,305 1,419 311 3,561 15,453 
Emporium Capwell Co..............- 87,708 45,303 15,194 41,842 18,889 98,729 3,824 2,021 5,000 18,185 
S. Klein Department Stores, Inc....... 16,673 2,895 6,449 11,902 4,430 84,748 1,215 864 5,000 n.a. 
FROME LONER UOL elec axe.nv ons inin.e, cholnie ajo aoe 4 65,577 53,471 21,130 49,267 7,347 83,769 2,940 2,110 n.d. n.a. 
ilchssminerctatrs cote: bss seve fn elabted eee 48,229 32,139 9,096 $2,260 9,251 83,149 3,438 1,427 4,000 n.d. 
Dainet Bryant We). fers). .5<sissin oo Lael 28,605 18,988 9,737 22,898 7,742 72,781 2,286 922 3,900 14,800 
Davidse aeron NG...) wale aiabishe « os 26,488 15,179 10,953 19,734 4,798 69,342 297 316 n.d. n.a. 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc................ 19,242 14,642 8,543 13,581 3,940 65,797 576 873 4,300 12,000 
Rotel Women ete ie ohs Sie SiS, wi arid ete 2,955,272 1,780,617 850,688 1,978,417 677,410 6,453,892 176,700 112,729 802,226 419,155 
1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments a—Peak employment 
2 Includes special charges or credits, nonrecurring profits or losses, and extraordinary charges b—Data not released by company 
* Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits n.a.—Not available 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Dollar figures in thousands 


39 


" Total Total Income Divi- Number Employ 
Company Ei SE wah cea cc ols LE 
Anderson, Clayton & Co.............. 556,757 195,292 271,776 420,132 305,691 791,945 8,110 6,520 8,600 37,182 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc............. 209,409 107,093 107,598 183,160 71,791 613,986 . 10,820 5,280 8,600 45,000 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc.............. 117,117 62,411 42,120 102,392 651,221 429,996 3,991 2,588 4,533 n.d. 
Consolidated Foods Corp.............. 121,427 67,850 47,234 79,921 927,557 358,621 5,838 2,920 n.a. n.d. 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky)........... 186,197 94,204 18,863 65,584 41,193 294,769 14,054 8,466 2,953 14,700 
murmbensP arms: C0.) & 5 -h.,.0 aioe ee eKits 91,807 42,149 14,931 45,294 32,730 273,883 2,722 2,242 7,300 n.d. 
Western Auto Supply Co.............. 94,128 63,199 48,466 84,696 18,479 223,363 6,955 3,364 7,657 n.d. 
BeECTEOIRC Os eae ays; ccs a x Soros mae 175,451 64,593 19,347 66,707 47,717 207,717 4,837 5,044 6,700 n.d. 
Pacific Gamble Robinson Co........... $1,258 19,396 11,151 24,333 7,256 182,269 1,518 867 4,300 18,484 
Butler Brothers. ............2.0e0008 58,173 34,087 23,244 44,1738 17,582 165,607 3,027 1,623 4,125 15,168 
muper Valu Stores, Inc..........0+¢000s 15,319 7,625 8,007 12,224 4,853 165,178 1,004 389 1,158 5,716 
Southern States Cooperative, Inc......... 62,206 29,262 12,267 34,204 6,095 152,070 1,450 1,364 1,800 8,200 
Universal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc......... 835,525 27,826 16,286 28,045 8,049 143,676 3,018 1,816 n.d. n.a. 
TETTURG CO. VERO rs. sah s saSees ws kee 10,817 6,068 5,146 8,153 8,412 124,893 864 205 861 4,730 
Carpenter Paper Co... 2.0.00. .ccceceee- 86,889 24,477 12,557 26,750 8,763 91,473 2,237 1,197 2,120 11,802 
Seeman Brothers, Inc... .......0. 000005 86,002 8,823 17,729 29,506 16,387 85,338 288 139 n.d. n.d. 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc............- 22,054 13,133 9,088 17,687 6,258 73,686 1,373 353 1,208 6,815 
American Hospital Supply Corp......... 80,553 18,727 11,181 23,466 7,486 66,636 2,934 1,193 915 6,011 
ROANOKE MR hs otic ss ARLE 1,842,089 886,215 696,991 1,296,427 685,520 4,445,106 75,040 45,579 62,830 173,308 


1 Where data are available, include sales of leased departments 
2 Includes spécial charges or credits, nonrecurring profits or losses, and extraordinary charges 


* Consists of wages and salaries, plus benefits 


ten notches and became part of the second-hundred list. 
Within the second-hundred grouping there was a con- 
siderable shifting in the relative positions of the com- 


panies. This was owing mainly to the add 


een new companies to the group. As a result, some of the 
retailers and wholesalers actually recorded sales in- 


n.a.—Not available 


standing. 


ition of eight- 


creases ranging up to $4 million, yet lost in their relative 


Aside from the new companies, the greatest gains 
were registered by two food and one nonfood chain. 
Dilbert’s Quality Supermarkets, as a result of acquisi- 
tions and increased volume, rose forty-seven places to 


Financial Ratios: Wholesalers and Jobbers 


Net Profits 
Company ee 

1957 1958 

Anderson, Clayton & Co.......... 1.7 1.0 
‘McKesson & Robbins, Inc........ Lia. 
(Graybar Electric Co., Inc......... 1.3 0.9 
‘Consolidated Foods Corp......... 1.8 1.6 
tandard Oil Co. (Kentucky)...... 4.2 4.8 
Arden Farms Co................. 1.0 1.0 
estern Auto Supply Co.......... 3.1 3.1 
MESUGIY COT e erdikl. oc tse aetna aS 2.3 
acific Gamble Robinson Co....... 0.7 0.8 


ee ad 


uper Valu Stores, Inc............ 


jouthern States Cooperative, Inc..... 4.8 1.0 
niversal Leaf Tobacco Co., Inc..... 2.2 2.1 
DANELTIGUOOS CIRC, 5 <.\ «sis, 5. cs a,0,0. 5.5.0 0.7 0.7 
arpenter Paper CO., ..s0ss0s08 65 2.6 2.4 
eeman Brothers, Inc............. 0.3 0.3 
an Waters & Rogers, Inc......... 2.0 1.9 


merican Hospital Supply Corp.. 


_ n.a.—Not available 


RCH, 1960 


Current Assets 


Net Profits Sales to to Current 
on Net Worth Total Assets Liabilities 
(%) (Times) (Times) 
1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 
8.2 4.2 1.9 1.4 1.6 1.4 
9.9 10.1 3.0 2.9 yy 2.6 
9.7 6.4 4.0 3.7 2.0 2.0 
9.7 8.6 3.4 3.0 3.1 2.9 
14.1 14.9 2.4 2.2 1.6 1.6 
7.0 6.5 8.4 3.0 1.4 1.4 
11.2 11.0 2.5 2.4 5.0 4.6 
14.2 7.5 1.8 1.2 1.9 1.4 
7.0 71.8 5.9 5.8 3.3 3.4 


9.7 10.8 2.7 3.9 2.2 3.5 
146 142 11.7 11.5 2.4 2.4 
9.7 9.1 2.6 2.5 3.5 3.1 
4.9 3.3 6.4 2.4 2.0 1.8 
113 «10.5 3.2 3.3 3.0 2.8 


Payroll % 
Sales to to hange 

Inventories Sales in 
(Times) (%) Sales 
1957- 

1957 1958 1958 1958 
4.9 2.9 4.7 —11.5 
5.6 5.7 73 + 34 
105 102 na — 7.6 
7.6 76 na +18 
16.7 15.6 5.0 — 22 
20.6 18.3 na. + 6.9 
5.4 4.6 na. + 28 
11.9 10.7 na. —22.0 
166 163 101 + 0.2 
+18.7 

12.7 12.4 5.4 +18.7 
4.6 8.8 na. +21.3 
22.1 84.3 3.8 +10.8 
7.0 73 124 + 4.5 
14.1 48 na + 1.3 
8.1 8.1 92 + 7.9 


% 
Change 
in Net 
Profits 
1957- 
1958 


—47.7 
+ 9.5 
—33.2 
— 8.5 
+11.3 
+ 6.5 
+ 4.5 
—45.1 
+15.5 


—6.2 
+16.4 
+17.6 
— 1.0 
+13.4 
+ 0.1 


Financial Ratios: Mail-order Companies 


Current Assets Payroll % % % 

Net Profits Net Profits Sales to to Current Sales to to Change Change Change 

Grpany on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Liabilities Inventories Sales in in in Net 

(%) (Times) (Times) (Times) (%) Sales Assets Profits 

1957- 1957- 1957- 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Sears, Roebuck & Co............. 4.5 4.5 13.3 12.9 2.3 18 3.1 3.8 Wisi 6.6 n.d. + 33 +290 + 29 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc..... 2.8 2.6 4.6 44 1.5 1.5 7.9 6.9 4.3 42 179 +17 +15 — 5.6 
Splegel, Meters sete sriciseie sere 2.8 3.7 8.0 10.5 1.1 1.1 ot 82 115 11.7 126 + 51 +105 +40.9 
(Aldens s1nCos 2 sch tew ceccaleisristns eter jar 2.0 8.5 9.1 2.1 2.4 2.5 3.1 6.5 76 #132 +05 —99 4+12.7 
Lotal Steere. sv eeaa cco 4.0 40 10.2 10.1 2.0 1.7 3.8 4.3 6.2 59 170 + 30 +19.3 + 24 

n.a.—Not available , 
Financial Ratios: Food Chains 
Current Assets j Payroll % % % 

Net Profits Net Profits Sales to to Current Sales to to Change Change Change 

Company on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Liabilities Inventories Sales in in in Net 

(Times) (Times) (Times) (%) Sales Assets Profits 

1957- 1957- 1957- 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Inc. 1.1 Li 13.2 12.8 8.0 7.9 2.1 2.1 18.9 18.7 na. +68 + 86 + 64 
Safeway Stores, Inc.............. 1.5 1.5 14.4 146 5.3 5.5 1.9 1.8 1441 #137 #114 +651 4+ 25 + 81 
Kroger'Co.} i. ak 2 Sa tenes atte 12 12 14.4 13.6 5.9 5.4 1.7 1.8 14.2 145 na. + 61 +172 + 48 
American Stores Co............-. 1.3 i PES ets 5.4 5.5 2:3 2.4 14.4 15.1 na. +45 +63 + 8.9 
Nationali Tea; C0025 sence one 1.2 1.1 13.0 12.8 4.9 5.4 2.5 2.3 129 141 103 +166 + 58 + 9.8 
Food Fair Stores, Inc............. 1.6 14 17.2 15.6 5.0 4.8 2.0 2.5 16.9” 15:9" 7.4; +221 +28.2 + 8.0 
Winn-Dixie Stores, Inc........... 2.1 9.1 25:6 toe 6.2 6.3 2.8 2.7 14.1 14.6 7.5 +13.2 411.9 +142 
First National Stores, Inc......... 1.7 1.6 11 11:2 5.2 5.2 1.6 Ath 17.3 #171 és«dIge + 19 + Le ee 
Grand Union: Cos, vs. sa.0005 ss eee 1.4 Es 13.4 11.4 4.7 4.1 a Nee 1.7 1245 eb 2 na: +17.7 +35.3 +10.9 
Jewel ea Co. inCs. ae 0 esas eines 1.7 18 142 144 46 4.3 2.1 2.1 148 148 144 + 7.11 +149 +122 
Colonial Stores, Inc............... 1.4 3 Pa 16.0. 11.9 5.3 a4 24 2.5 33:95 LAT -—-11 408 —221 
ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc.......... 1.6 1.0 17.5 106 4.9 5.2 2.1 2.2 154 161 na. +45 — 1.7 —35.7 
UODLG We LNCHe Sarees eters ele, teeters 1.4 a4 17.0 14.1 5.7 5.0 ian 1.9 13.2 123 116 +91 4231 — 5.1 
Red Owl Stores, Inc............... 1.2 Mk 14.8. 13.4 4.9 5.3 23 2.2 14.1 14.0 93 +131 + 5.7 + 63 
Stopi& Shop, Ines aw iets «tile a8 1.6 ae V2) A765 3.4 oe 1.8 1.8 15.9 15.9 10.7 +273 +29.8 +36.9 
PD rivermart, el ns: cat aeons oe ee 0.9 U3 98 10.8 5.1 4.8 2.3 22 111 46116 100 —20 + 50 +30.3 
Pennit rut Gos Inesa.. ©. «2 seen 1.4 1.4 LOS Ors 44 4A 2.6 2.4 168 159 123 +68 +62 + 5.5 
Hea. Bohack.Co., ineston. esheets 1.0 0.9 8.4 7.6 4.5 4.9 3.0 2.8 13.5 142 144 +108 +23 — 7.9 
VT) RS ae (re Uaré 1.8 16.3 15.9 5.0 5.0 21 2.0 18.4 19.7 111 +100 + 9.3 +15.4 
Jia Wemgarten Inesa.. scan Jets oe oes it 1.0 12.9 10.4 4.7 4.0 24 2.5 14.77 1830 123 + 0.7 +19.7 —12.4 
Mayfair Markets................ 0.9 0.9 8.1 7.2 4.3 3.9 My 1.4 17.2 160 na. +15.5 +2755 +121 
Giant{P ood: Ine. .-2 om. saree ha 1.0 na. 18.8. n.a. 5.5 n.d. 1.6 na. 15.0 na +164 na + 3.9 
Thorofare Markets, Inc........... 1.9 1.6 23.1 18.1 6.4 il 2.2 2.5 21.9 22.4 97 +114 +08 — 48 
Fisher Brothers Co............... 1.5 1.1 12.1 8.7 5.3 5.6 2.5 2.6 144 15.7 126 +46 — 05 —25.9 
Parity Stores, Litds ince: shite... 1.1 0.6 8.7 4.7 3.8 5.1 1.6 2.0 15.3 189 12.1 + 53 -—22.5 —44.5 
Von's Grocery Co... 255.0005 60 be 2.1 2.1 18.2 166 6.2 6.0 2.2 2.7 166 161 na + 50 + 8.7 + 6.0 

Market Baskets; : occ. os ...tutt > cc 1.6 1.8 15.5 17.9 5.3 5.4 1.9 1.9 12.2 149 #4118 +1384 +113 +28. 
Shopping Bag Food Stores........ 1.6 10 16.5 94 42 3.8 1.5 17 122 118 na +40 +143 —32.9 
Big Bear Stores Co............... 1.6 1.8 1907 ee 20h 5.8 5.4 1.6 leary 16.8 136 na. +15.0 +22.9 +28.3 
GookCoftee Cou... Sete obec. mites 1.9 1.4 14.1 10.3 4.6 4.6 9.4 2.0 13.3 143 147 +132 +120 —16.9 
Borman Food Stores, Inc.......... 1.6 1.8 19.1 16.6 6.2 5.8 1.5 1.8 16.0 148 na +174 +251 +298 
Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc........ 12 1.4 148 15.1 5.8 5.8 2.4 9.5 18.6 199 129 +92 +92 +21.1 
J.S. Dillon & Sons Stores Co., Inc... 1.0 ill 9.5° 512.8 6.1 5.6 2.1 1.8 13.7 145 122 4180 +74 +837.7 
Food Giant Markets, Inc.......... 1.9 Ha | 74 10.4 2.6 2.8 3.0 3.0. 8% 12.5 n.a; +52.5 +392 +68.2 
Alpha Beta Food Markets, Inc...... 1.5 3S 4019 95 48 3.8 2.0 21 12.8 108 140 +21.7 +653.9 + 6.8 
PR Ott ates as ages hisiaie se acct e ae 1.3 Ls 1410 13.5 5.8 5.7 2.0 a 155 154 112 +82 +105 + 53 


n.a.—Not available 


number 131 on the list. Two Guys from Harrison, a 
growing discount chain, leaped thirty-three niches to 
110, and Century Food Markets rose twenty-four spots 
to 133 on the list. The sharpest decline of any firm still 


remaining on the list was suffered by Williams & Com- 
pany, a forty-notch fall. Many other concerns declined 
by more than ten places between 1957 and 1958. Peden 
Tron & Steel experienced a decline of more than forty- 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Financial Ratios: Chains Other than Food 


Current Assets Payroll % % % 
Net Profits Net Profits Sales to to Current Sales to to Change Change Change 
Company on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Liabilities Inventories Sales in in in Net 
(%) (%) (Times) (Times) (Times) (%) Sales Assets Profits 
1957- 1957- 1957- 

1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 

F. W. Woolworth Co............. 4.0 3.7 9.5 9.1 1.5 1.5 3.0 3.3 6.1 5.7 na +49 + 5.1 — 29 
ive dy Grant,Cor:. 5 sie wcu ee. SiS 2.3 9.0 8.7 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.6 5.8 6.7 192 +64 +51 +14 
meslcresve: CO... ss) sis ccc eis ees 3.8 3.6 7.3 6.9 1.5 1.5 2.8 2.8 7.0 64 204 +19 + 3.1 — 46 
Pitpreen) COs lee Wsisieuw ia sees shaetareud 1.8 20 124 14.1 4.3 44 2.0 2.0 8.3 8.3 20.0 +105 + 7.6 +23.4 
Hod. Newberry Co... .:. 202... 2.2 24 6.9 7.6 1.9 1.9 3.2 2.9 5.0 48 204 +42 + 42 +13.5 
fevers Murphy; (Coz, snis siccdsteee oi 4.2 3:64/11.7 9.7 2.3 2.3 3.4 3.6 6.3 63 202 +03 +18 —15.2 
Be. Kress! & Co. 3.5.6 2 baie aiaeiss 4.5 3.0 6.8 4.6 1.3 133 2.3 2.2 4.7 52 21 +05 —03 —32.4 
Melville Shoe Corp............... 4.5 4.2 168 16.0 2.8 2.8 8.1 2.9 6.4 6.0 2.7 +47 + 48 — 28 
fier ts, Green: Co., Ine... oases ees 2.9 cS 7.5 3.9 2.1 23 3.6 2.4 6.0 5.7 185 +20.6 +102 —47.5 
Gamble-Skogmo, Inc............. 3.7 Spr 8.9 8.8 1.7 1.5 3.5 3.5 4.6 43 152 +103 +228 + 9.8 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America.. 2.6 28 161 16.6 2.9 2.9 1.8 19 4112 121 na +41 +66 +12.6 
McCrory Stores Corp.............. 3.0 2.6 7.8 6.6 Z.1 1.9 27 2.2 6.0 61 20.1 —18 + 6.7 —13.5 
Edison Brothers Stores, Inc........ 2.8 8.3 10.7 12.9 2.3 2.5 4.4 4.3 6.7 71 182 +99 +49 +28.8 
Shoe Corporation of America....... 2.7 21 12.6 9.3 2.4 2.3 2.7 2.7 44 44 na +06 + 18 —21.9 

American News Co............005 a 2.2 a 8.8 25 27 1.5 20 104 104 na — 20 —13.5 a 
Thrifty Drug Stores Co., Inc....... 2A 28 160 186 oo 3.4 2.2 2.2 6.1 63 na +129.6 + 85 ++30.3 
Peoples Drug Stores, Inc.......... 2.1 2.2 8.7 9.6 By 2.7 2.6 2.2 6.2 62 na +116 + 82 +161 
Barker Bros Corp: 2. sce ek. sk ss: 1.8 1.4 6.2 4.5 1.3 13 ive 1.8 4.0 64 na. -+36.9-+37.5 + 6.0 
Neisner Brothers, Inc............. 0.7 0.4 2.8 1.5 2.5 2:5 2.9 2.8 5.5 54 na — 3.7 —18 —44.4 
ANOREDN LS GR Gat aris eo it bl ea 3.0 2.9 8.6 8.5 2.0 2.0 2.7 2.7 6.1 60 200 +55 +53 + 28 

a—Net loss in 1957 n.a.—Not available 


Financial Ratios: Department and Specialty Stores 


Current Assets Payroll % % % 
Net Profits Net Profits Sales to to Current Sales to to Change Change Change 
Com. on Sales on Net Worth Total Assets Liabilities Inventories Sales in in in Net 
pany, (%) (%) (Times) (Times) (Times) (%) Sales Assets Profits 


1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1958 1958 1958 1958 


gC) Penney Got! e). yale de 3.8 $3 18'S ° 16.6 3.2 3.4 2.4 2.6 71 713 na + 7.4 a — 5.1 
Federated Department Stores, Inc.. 3.9 43 138 14.4 2.3 2.2 2.9 2.9 9.7 95 na +28 +48 +12.5 
Allied Stores Corp................ 2.0 1.9 7.0 6.7 2.2 2.3 3.5 3.4 6.8 71 #172 +17 a — 28 
May Department Stores Co....... 3.8 3.4 10.0 9.0 1.6 1.6 2.6 2.7 8.6 8.7 na +14 +04 — 82 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc........... 1.6 1.4 7.0 6.5 2.0 2.2 2.2 2.5 8.1 8.9 26 +19 — 58 — 5.7 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc............. 2.5 2.6 98 10.2 1.9 1.9 Co f 2.8 7.6 80 na +40 + 39 +103 
Maity Stores Cox. 1.0 ae EL os 1.3 0.9 5.1 3.7 2.0 1.9 3.2 2.9 Teri 96 na. + 20 +118 —30.9 
Associated Dry Goods Corp....... 3.0 2.9 9.3 9.1 1.8 2.0 3.4 3.8 6.6 6.1 205 +101 +08 + 53 
Marshall Field & Co............. 3.5 3.4 7.5 7.5 1.4 1.4 3.6 3.4 6.9 6.9 n.d. —05 —09 — 2g 
Lerner Stores Corp............... 1.5 i 8.1 5.9 3.0 27 2.6 3.0 9.1 84 17.0 — 01 + 84 -—27.1 
Broadway-Hale Stores, Inc......... ee 29 102 10.6 2.1 2.0 3.5 3.7 5.5 5.5 ia — 02 +24 + 85 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc......... 2.6 2.7 8.7 8.8 2.0 1.9 2.6 2.2 6.3 64 na +25 +64 + 5.6 
Bullock SINC’. SOE E ences. oe 4.3 4.1 10.1 9.7 1.6 1.5 3.0 2.8 yA) 69 27 +22 +105 — 8.9 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc............... 0.7 0.6 2.8 2.6 2.6 27, 2.8 3.0 7.0 6.6 21.8 b — 25 — 3.5 
Be J. Korvette, Ines)... oe eke 1.7 08 143 8.7 4.1 5.2 1.6 1.4 5.9 8.0 na +48.8 +172 —33.1 
HIE ChE COSMET RLS ee Ee A 32 8.2 TA 7.0 1.5 1.4 4.9 4.3 7.8 73 na —- 05 +47 — 22 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co........... 1.3 1.4 5.6 6.2 21 2.5 2.2 2S Ware 7.7 156 +20 -—-140 +149 
Emporium Capwell Co............ 4.2 3.9 9.2 8.4 11 11 2.0 2.2 6.9 6.5 18.4 +41 + 35 — 47 
SS. Klein Department Stores, Inc..... 1.7 14 68.5 42.0 5.1 5.1 2A Ore nS. s  ko L n.d. — 15 —03 —-15.6 
PSOTIUUOLOTESs ET iccte.c ccc) sic aside oi «6° 3.9 Hi) 6.7 5.5 1.3 tbh] 5.4 6.7 3.4 4.0 n.d. —- 65 —18 —16.5 
Rich’s, NBC VEY arate See eam o 3.8 4.09 2104; 910:7 1.7 1.7 3.8 3.5 9.1 9.1 n.d. +38 + 5.2 +13.7 


11958 data are for 13-month period n.a.—Not available 
a—Less than 4% of 1% decrease 
_ b—Less than 14 of 1% increase 
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seven places as it fell from number 153 to below the 
200 listing. 

Thirty-three of the thirty-five food chains in the first- 
hundred firms chalked up sales gains in 1958, resulting 
in an over-all gain of 8.2% for the entire group. The 
largest increase—more than 50%—was recorded by 
Food Giant Markets. Food Fair, Stop & Shop and Alpha 
Beta Markets registered gains of more than 20%, and 
fourteen other companies recorded increases in excess 
of 10%. 

Eleven of the food concerns suffered a decline in 
profits, but the increases recorded by the remaining 
companies resulted in an over-all profit gain of 5.3%. 
The sharpest rise was scored by Food Giant Markets, 
with a 68% increase, and three concerns experienced 
gains exceeding 30%. The net profit-to-sales ratio re- 
mained at 1.3% in 1958 for the entire group, although 
only ten companies improved their return; seventeen 
firms had narrower margins and eight concerns kept 
approximately the same ratio. The highest rate (2.1%) 
was enjoyed by Winn-Dixie, Von’s Grocery and Food 
Giant Markets. 


Highest Return on Net Worth 


Despite the relatively low return on sales, food com- 
panies received the highest return on net worth, 
although this ratio was narrowed to 13.3% from 14.0% 
in 1957. Winn-Dixie led for the third consecutive year, 
with a return of 23.2%, and was followed by Big Bear 
Stores with 20.1%. Only nine concerns improved their 
returns over the 1957 ratio, while twenty-three retailers 
suffered declines. 

Inventory turnover (the ratio of sales to inventories) 
was highest among food chains, slowing down slightly to 
15.4 times in 1958 from 15.3 times in 1957. (This ratio 
does not reflect the actual physical turnover, which is 
determined by dividing the cost of goods sold by inven- 
tory.) Food establishments also have higher ratios of 
sales to total assets than do other types of outlets. This 
ratio roughly measures the extent to which the total 
assets of a business are “producing” in terms of sales. 

Seventeen of the twenty-four department and spe- 
cialty stores included in the top-hundred firms raised 
their sales in 1958. E. J. Korvette tallied the largest gain 
(49%) and Associated Dry Goods, with a 10% rise, was 
next. Fifteen of the companies saw their 1958 profits 
shrink, and the group as a whole suffered a 2% decline. 
Only seven of the stores experienced higher profit-sales 
ratios, resulting in an over-all decline from 2.9% to 
2.7%. The highest return (4.3%) was enjoyed by 
Federated Department Stores, while Bullock’s and 
Rich’s had a return of 4.1% on sales. Net profits on net 
worth also slipped to 9.9%, from 10.4%, for the twenty- 
four companies. 

The four mail-order houses led by Sears, Roebuck and 
Montgomery Ward each had higher sales in 1958, with 
an over-all increase of 3% for the group. Three of the 
four companies (except Montgomery Ward) also en- 


joyed increased profits as the profit-sales ratio remained 
the same as in 1957—4%, the highest return of all the 
groups. The group’s net profits on net worth narrowed 
slightly, from 10.2% to 10.1%. Its ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities (also referred to as “current 
ratio” or “working capital ratio”’) was highest; Mont- 
gomery Ward, with 6.9, led all companies in the first 
hundred. 


Sales Gains of Nonfood Chains 


Of the nineteen nonfood chains, consisting mainly of 
variety, shoe, drug, furniture and auto-supply stores, 
sixteen reported sales gains in 1958. Barker Brothers, 
with a 37% rise, and H. L. Green, with a 21% gain, led 
the group, which scored an over-all increase of 5.5%. 
Nine outlets reported higher profits; the remaining ten 
companies had lower earnings, with two suffering a 
profit slash of more than 40%. Seven nonfood chains had 
higher profit-sales ratios, resulting in an over-all decline 
from 3.0% to 2.9%. Melville Shoe enjoyed the highest 
return (4.2%), Neisner Brothers the lowest (0.4%). 
Net profits on net worth were also reduced slightly to 
8.5% from the 1957 average of 8.6%. 

The fifth group of eighteen wholesalers and jobbers 
representing a variety of industries showed a decline of 
almost 1%, although fourteen of the companies recorded 
higher sales in 1958. But four of the largest wholesalers 
experienced declines—in one case exceeding 20% and in 
another 10%. 

Although two thirds of the concerns reported higher 
profits, the sharp declines suffered by the remaining 
companies resulted in an average drop of nearly 16%. 
This group included companies exhibiting both the 
highest and lowest return on sales: Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Kentucky, with a 4.8% return, led the whole- 
saling group, while Seeman Brothers, with a 0.3% re- 
turn, was the lowest. Average net profits on sales 
dropped from 2.0% to 1.7%, and return on net worth 
declined sharply from 10.7% to 8.5%. 


HersBert J. WEINBERGER 
Division of Consumer Economics 


Business Bookshelf 


Family Income Patterns 1947—1968—Conversion of data on the 
money incomes received by consumers to a constant dollar 
base and estimates of money income distribution among 
principal types of buying units during the next decade. By 
Bonnar Brown and Carol Van Alstyne. Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, California, 1959, 189 pages. $3.00. 


Industry and Technical Progress—An assessment of the problems 
hindering rapid application of science and technology in 
British industry. By C. F. Carter and B. R. Williams. 
Oxford University Press, London, 1957, 244 pages. $4.00. 


Computer Use Report—The results of a survey on computer use 
are presented in tabular form, listing some applications that 
have been accepted, rejected, programed or studied for 
computer operation, by size and type of business. By The 
Systems and Procedures Association, Detroit, Michigan, 1958, 
8 pages. $1.50. 
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Selected Business Indicators 


Chartbook : : 1960 1959 
January ~ | December | November | January 


Industria! production 
Total 1947-49=100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1947-49=100 S$ 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 1947-49 = 100 
Farm products 1947-49 = 100 
Processed foods 1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1947—49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 1910-14=100 
Prices paid? 1910-14=100 
Parity ratio® 1910-14= 100 


Employment and unemployment* 
Total labor force Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Civilian employment Thousand persons 
Nonfarm employment Thousand persons 
Unemployment rate® Thousand persons S 


Nonfarm employment 
Total : Thousand persons S 
Manufacturing® Thousand persons S$ 
Nonmanufacturing Thousand persons S$ 
Factory production workers in durables Thousand persons S$ 
Factory production workers in nondurables Thousand persons S$ 


Average work week 
Total manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
Total manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly earnings 
Total manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Instalment credit 
Extensions..... Million dollars S$ 
Repayments Million dollars S 
Change in outstandings® Million dollars S$ 
Amount outstanding!® Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Total private Million dollars S A 
Private nonfarm residential Million dollars S A 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories! Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
'  Inventories!? Million dollars S 
$ Million dollars S 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories!? Million dollars S a. 713,190 
Million dollars S -a. 712,160 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories!® Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories! Million dollars S ‘ 722,278 21,364b 
Million dollars S a. 715,493 14,5226 
* ry 1.44 1.47h 
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Selected Business Indicators (Continued) 


Chartbook 


Pages® Series 


Merchandise exports and imports 
Exports! 
Imports 
Export surplus! 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Defense expenditures )2 0 Mi. om. ae cee os meters ates. 8 
For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Money supply!” 2 
Demand deposits adjusted and currency’? 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Loans! 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contract awards 
Commercial, industrial building contract awards... . 
New orders, durables 
Average work week 
Raw materials prices 
Stock prices, industrials 
New incorporations 
Business failures 


Chartbook 
Pages* 


Gross national product 
Total 
Change in business inventories 
Final demand® 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Gross private domestic investment 
Net exports of goods and services 
Government purchases of goods and services 


Disposition of personal income 
Personal income 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits!® 
Net before taxes 
Tax liability 
Net profits 
Dividend payments 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing 


2 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures 
Surplus or deficit 
For monthly data see ahove 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge Corporation; Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
ot Dun & Bradstreet; National Bureau of Economic Research; Taz ConrmERENCE 

OARD. 


1 Excluding farm and food. ? Including interest, taxes, and farm wage rates. 5 Prices 
received divided by prices paid. 4 Series redefined in 1953, and in 1957. 5 Unemploy- 
ment as per cent of labor force. § Includes nonproduction workers. 7 Excludes personal 
contributions to social security included in components. § Includes wages and salaries 
and “other labor income.” 9 Extensions minus repayments. 1° End of period. ! In- 
cludes grant-aid shipments. !2 Privately held; includes demand and time deposits ad- 
justed to exclude U. S, Government and interbank deposits, and currency outside 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


1960 1959 


January ~ | December | November | January 


1,675 1,479 1,5146 
1,2546 


2606 


Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S 
TSA 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


+SA 


795,850 
762,926 
37,582 
—424 


TS 
S 


Tt 
1947-49 = 100 S 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S 
Million dollars S 
Hours S$ 

1947-49 = 100 
1941-43=10 
Number S 

Number S 


Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S$ 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
S 

S 

Si 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 
Billion dollars 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


44 


S 
S 
Ss 
Billion dollars : 
S 
S 


123,100 
32,702 
13,6736 

39.9 
85.1 
59.48 
16,356 
1,225 


109,916 
37,705 
n.d. 
40.4 
84.6 
62.64 
15,789 
113% 


123,437 
31,335 
14,886 

40.0 
83.9 
63.36 
716,539 
1,145 


110,050 
37,340 
713,721 
39.8 
85.5 
61.00 
15.012 
1,182 


1959 


IV 
Quarter 


Ill 
Quarter 


33.35 
12.25 
21.10 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 
A 


17,411 
19,219 
— 1,808 


16,502 
20,310 
— 3,808 


banks. ! All member banks; Wednesday nearest end of period. 4 Commercial, indus- 
trial and farm loans of weekly reporting member banks; Wednesday nearest end of 

eriod. Starting with July 1959, not comparable to earlier data; includes loans to non- 
Fook financial institutions. 5 Gross national product less change in business inven- 
tories. 6 All data are before inventory valuation adjustment. S-seasonally adjusted. 
A-annual rate. a-anticipated. For the I Quarter of 1960, anticipated outlays are: 
Total, 34.40; Manufacturing, 13.84; and Nonmanufacturing, 20.56. b-December, 1958 
for monthly data; III Quarter 1958 for quarterly data. p-preliminary. r-revised. 
* End-of-month inventory, divided by sales during the month. { Debits divided by 
deposits. tt Diffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expan- 
sion or contraction. n.a.-not available. * Chartbook of Current Business Trends 
(Seventh Edition), Taz Conrrrence Boarp, 1959, Copies available to Board Asso- 
ciates on request 
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Announcements of 


Mergers and Acquisitions 
September 11, 1959—October 10, 1959! 


[Concluded from Febrvary issue] 


Acquirer ; 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Crane Co. ($224.1) 

Valves, fittings, plumbing fixtures, 
heating apparatus and aircraft acces- 
sory equipment mfr. 

Crane Carrier Industries, Inc. ($6.8) 
Dipped rubber goods, and heavy duty 
carrier vehicles mfr. 

Daitch Crystal Dairies, Inc. ($12.9) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Desilu Productions, Inc. ($14.3) 
Television film series and commer- 
cials producer 
Diamond National Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


Don De Corp. (n.a.) 
Coffee importers and roasters 
Duplan Corp. ($19.0) 
arn processor 


Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America 
($16.4) 


Nuts, fittings, shingle fastening nails, 
acoustical tiles, etc. mfr. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. ($149.9) 
Automobile parts, equipment and 
accessories mfr. 

Farmers Union Central Exchange, Inc. 

(n.a.) 

Fawick Corp. ($5.5 ’ 
Automotive brakes and industrial 
clutches mfr. 

Federal Paper Board Co., Inc. ($49.8) 
Folding cartons mfr. 


Flintkote Co. ($127.2) 2 
Building materials, floor coverings, 
cement, pai erboard and automotive 
products mfr. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. ($168.9) 
Coal tar dyes and photographic prod- 
ucts mfr. 


General Foods, Ltd. (Canada) ies 
(Sub. of General Foods Corp. 
Grocery products mfr., processor 


General Mills, Inc. ($221.8) 
Flour miller, package foods 
animal feeds, etc., mfr. 


General Telephone and Electronics 
Corp. ($1,528.1) 

Telephone system operator; tele- 

phone and electronic equipment mfr. 


Genesco, Inc. ($107.9) 
Shoes mfr. 


Glidden Co., Ltd. (Canada) 
(Sub. of Glidden Co.) ($133.2) 
Paint mfr. 

W. R. Grace & Co. ($497.7) . 
Chemicals and paper mfr.; steamship 
operator and financial operations, 
etc. 


and 


Conn 2h American Markets, Inc. 


Supermarket chain operator 


Gulf & Western Corp. ($4.7) 
Automotive and lawn mower parts 
cisiributors auto and truck bumpers 

Tr. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* _ 
Bekers. and confectioners’ supplies 
Ts 


Haxton Foods, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
anneries operator 
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Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Chapman Valve Mfg. Co. ($13.4) 
Grate valves, sluice gates and fire 
hydrants mfr. 


Insley Mfg. Corp. 
(Maxi div. of) ined) 
Self propelled vehicles mfr. 
R. & G. Grocery Chain (Bronx County, 
N. Y.) (na. 
Grocery chain operator 


Motion Picture Center Studios (n.a.) 
(94.5% of the outstanding stock of) 


Diamond Gardner Corp. ($146.5) 
Lumber, matches, paperboard, fold- 
ing paperboard cartons and molded- 
pulp products mfr. 

United States Printing & Lithograph 

Co. ($20.5) 
Labels, cartons, posters, etc., mfr. 

Suid Wholesale Grocery Co. (n.a.) 
Wholesale grocer 

Automatic Burner oR (over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Northeast Capital Corp.) 

Aircraft Bolt Corp. (n.a.) 

Bolts mfr. 


C. & D. Batteries, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Batteries mfr. 


Oil Basin Pipeline Co. (n.a.) 
(99% of the stock of) 

New Products Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Die castings, dies and tools, sheet 
metal stampings mfr. 

Sweeney Lithograph Co., Inc. 

(over $.3)* ‘ : 

Advertising signs and window dis- 
plays mfr. 


Calaveras Cement Co. ($18.2) 
Portland cement mfr. 


H. R. Meininger Co. 
(Industrial div. of) (n.a.) 


Hostess Food Products, Ltd. (Canada) 


n.d. 
Potato chips and food specialties mfr. 


American Crabmeat Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Canned cat food mfr. 


Alaska Telephone Corp. (n.a.) 


Formfit Co. (over $1.0)* 
Girdles and foundation garments mfr. 


Mowat-Grant, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 


Endura Corp. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) . 
Tape backings, shoe stay materials, 
etc., mfr. 

The Vellumoid Co. (over $1.0)* 
Non-metallic gaskets mfr. 

Superama Foods, Inc. (n.a.) 
Supermarket operator 


Unichord, Ine. (n.a.) 
Electric organs distributor 


Baker Maid Products, Inc. (n.a.) 


George W, Haxton & Son, Inc. 
(over $.5)* 
Frozen and canned foods producer 
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Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Holly Corp. ($13.4) 
Steel bridge erector; cement roofing 
tiles, concrete tanks, coffee urns mfr.; 
oil, gas and mercury producer 
Houston Fearless Corp. ($5.3) 
Film processing systems and pre- 
cision audio-film equipment mfr. 


Howell Electric Motors Co. ($6.0) 
Electric motors mfr. 


Hydrocarbon Chemicals, Inc. ($5.0) 
Oil and gas producer 


Imperial Chemical & Plastics Corp. 
(n.a.) 
Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


International Minerals & Chemical 


Corp. ($131.0) 
Phosphate rock and potash, plant 
foods, and animal mineral feed 


supplements producer 


International Shoe Co. ($170.4) 
Footwear mfr. 


Ironrite, Inc. ($3.4) 
Automatic ironing machines mfr. 


Jessop Steel Co. ($14.3) 
Specialty steels mfr. 
Johns-Manville Corp. ($302.3) 
Heat and cold control materials mfr. 
Julian & Kokenge Co, ($4.7) 
Women’s footwear mfr. 
Kawneer Co. ($21.0 
Architectural building products and 
appliance parts mfr. 
Koehring Co. ($41.7) 
Heavy construction equipment and 
industrial machinery mfr, 


J.J. Little & Ives Co., Inc. ($2.4) 
General reference books mfr. 


Lone Star Brewing Co. ($10.8) 
Lager beer mfr. 


Mack Trucks, Inc. ($284.5) 
Motor trucks, buses, and fire appara- 
tus mfr. 

Marshall Industries, Inc. 
(Formed by merger of) 


C. H. Masland & Sons (over $1.0)* 
Carpets, rugs, etc., mfr. 


Mayfair Supermarkets, Inc. (n.a.) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Michigan Tool Co. 
Div. of Ex-Cell-O Corp.) ($106.4) 
ear cutting machinery and power 
transmission units mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Cometa Corp. (n.a.) 


Houston Motion Picture Service (n.a.) 
Photographic finishing machines mfr, 


American Machine & Foundry Co. 
(Leland Electric Motor div. of) (n.a.) 
Generators and explosion-proof mo- 
tors mfr. 

Watson Oil & Gas Co. (n.a.) 

57 producing gas wells operator 

M. Lowenstein & Sons, Inc. 
(Cover “‘It”’ Div. of) (n.a.) 
Plestic covering material mfr. 

Inland Press, Inc. (n.a.) 

Printing house (Chicago, III.) 

Magill-Weinsheimer Co. (over $1.0)* 
Printing house (Chicago, III.) 

Miami Fertilizer Co. (n.a.) 


Consolidated Sun Ray, Inc. 
(Senack Shoe div. of) (over $1.0) 2 
Retail store chain 

Paul’s Shoes, Inc. (n.a.) 
Retail store chain 

Dielectric Products Engineering Co., 

Inc. (over $.5)* 

Communications and electronics in- 
dustries basic components supplier 

Raymond Machine Co. (n.a.) 

ommunications and electronics in- 
dustries basic components mfr. 

Chase Steel & Supply Co. (n.a.) 
Stainless steel products warehouser 

F, E. Schundler & Co., Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Crude perlite producer and processor 

Miller Shoe Co. (n.a.) 

Footwear mfr. 
South Bend Screw Products, 
(over $.1)* 
Precision machine parts mfr. 

Flaherty Mfg., Inc. (n.a.) 
Self-propelled aggregate spreaders 
and power brooms mfr. 

Larkin Packer Co. (over $.5)* 

Oil field specialties mfr. 

Leland Publishers (Canada) (n.a.) 
(80% of the stock of) 
Encyclopaedias and general reference 
books publisher 

Premiumwares (Canada) (n.a.) 

(80% of the stock of) 
Encyclopaedias and general reference 
books publisher 

Coupon Service (Canada) (n.a.) 

(80% of the stock of) 
Encyclopaedias and general reference 
books publisher 

Progress Brewing Co. 

(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Brewery operator 

Northeast Capital Corp. ($18.6) 

Holding concern 


Inc, 


G. S. Marshall Co. (n.a.) 


Wahlgren Electric Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Electro Physics Laboratories, Inc. (n.a.) 
Horizon Carpets, Inc. (n.a.) 
American sales distributor for a Japa- 
nese floor coverings company 


National Grocery Co. (n.a.) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Food Farm, Inc. (Staten Island) (n.a.) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Gear Grinding Machine Co. 
(Assets relating to gear grinding 
machines of) (n.a.) 
ear grinding machines mfr, 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘“‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959’’ 


1See The Conference Board Business Record, November 1957, and May 1959, 
for sources and methods used in this compilation and an analysis and summary 
of recorded 1958 mergers and acquisitions 


2 Purchase price, The New York Times, September 19, 1959 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Miles Laboratories, Inc. ($35.8) 
Crude drugs, chemicals and proprie- 
tary medicines mfr. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. ($664.1) 
Chemical products mfr. 

John Morrell & Co. ($59.6) 

Meat packer 


Namm-Loeser’s Inc. ($4.9) 
Department store operator 

National Acme Co. ($28.3) 

Machine tools, electrical specialties 
and screw machine products mfr. 

National Key Co. (n.a.) 

National Metal Products Co. (over $.1)* 
Aluminum siding and other related 
products mfr. 

National-U. 8. Radiator Corp. ($27.5) 
Heating, air conditioning and indus- 
trial products mfr. 

New Process Metals, I 
(Sub. of Ronson Corn) ($21.3) 
Electric shavers, cigar, cigarette 
lighters, and accessories mfr 

Oglebay Norton Co. (over $1.0)* 

Iron ores miner 


Pacific Mercury Electronics ($10.3) 
Television receivers and _ radio- 
phonograph combizations mfr. 


i-Cola Co. ($83.9) 

oncentrated syrup, 
chines, and _ bottled 
beverages mfr. 

Petrolane Gas Service, Inc. ($4.0) 
Liquefied petroleum gas distributor 

Photostat Corp. 

(Sub. of tick Corp.) ($14.5) 
Photocopy machines and accessories, 
and microfilm equipment mfr. 

Poly Industries, Inc. ($4.6) 

Major components for gas turbine 
and jet engines mfr. 

Portable Electric Tools, Inc. ($5.1) 
Electric drills, paint sprayers and 
other portable tools mfr. 

H. K. Porter Co., Inc. ($104.7) 
Diversified industrial products mfr. 


vending ma- 
carbonated 


Progress Mfg. Co. ($11.2) 
Residential lighting fixtures, range 
hoods, exhaust and ventilating fans 
mfr, 

Pullman, Inc. ($218.0) 
Industrial plants construction; rail- 
road rolling stock and commercial 
truck trailers mfr, 


Purolator Products, Inc. ($19.6) 
Oil, gasoline and air filters mfr. 
Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. ($119.7) 


Drug store merchandise mfr. and 
distributor 


Reynolds Engineering & Supply Co. 


n.d. 
Remodeler and renovator 


Richman Bros. Co. ($24.5) 
Men’s clothing mfr. 
marketer 


Ruberoid Co. ($65.1) 
Automotive, building, industrial and 
roofing products mfr, 


Ryder Systems, Inc. (n.a.) 
Interstate trucker and truck rental 
concern 


Seabrook Farms Co. ($16.1) 
Quick-frozen fruits and vegetables 
processor 


Sealright-Oswego Falls Corp. ($34.6) 
Milk bottle caps and hoods, liquid- 
tight paper containers, and filling, 
capping, and container forming ma- 
chines mfr. 


Shakertown Corp. (n.a.) | 
omg! building material products 
t 


and retail 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Asseis in Millions 


Dome Chemicals, Inc. (less than $.1)* 
Dermatological products mfr. 


Nitro Industrial Corp. (n.a.) 
Real estate company 

Illinois Meat Co. (over $1.0)* ? 
Pork slaughtering and processing 
plant operator, and canned meats 
producer 

Harry Suffrin, Ino. (n.a.) 
Clothier 

Shalco Corp. (n.a.) 
Shell core and molding machines, 
sand coating equipment 


Elnar, Inc. (n.a.) 


Reese Metal Weather-strip Co. 
(less than $,1)* 


Magnetic Powders, Inc. (over $.1)* 
ron powders mfr. 


Cerium Metals Corp. (over $.1)* 
arp hictay metals and thorium metal] 
mfr, 


Truax-Traer Coal Co. 
(Coal-mining properties 
Virginia of) (n.a.) 

National Automation Corp. (n.ca.) 
(Controlling interest in) 

Developer of automation devices for 
accounting systems 

Dossin Food Products (Michigan) fa, a.) 
Soft drinks bottler 


in West 


Meadow Creek Gas Co. (n.a.) 


Diebold, Inc. 
(Flofilm div. of) (n.a.) 
Microfilm cameras and related equip- 
ment mfr. 
Quadel, Inc. (n.a.) 
(Plant and business of) 
Aircraft contour and cavity milling 


Gregg Electric Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 


The Peerless Electric Co. (over $1.0)* | 


Motors, fans and ventilating equip- 
ment mfr. 

Chester Morton Electronics Corp. 

(less than $.1)* 

‘Electronic parts, radio and electrical 
equipment mfr. 

Swindell-Dressler Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Furnaces for metal industries mfr. 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg. Co. ($1.5) 
Mechanics’ hand service tools mfr. 


Granada Plastics Co. (n.a.) 


Intercoastal Hotel & Land Corp. (n.a.) 
Hotels operator 


Knox Mfg. Corp. (less than $.1)* 
Men’s wear mfr, 


Mastic Tile Corp. of America 
(over $1.0)* 


2s spat Equipment Leasing Corp. 
n.a. 


Santa Clara Frosted Foods Co. (n.a.) 
(90% of capital stock of) 


Canadian Sealright Co., Ltd. (n.a.) 
(Increased ownership to 100% by 
died of 65% interest from Nashua 

orp 


General Playground & Fence Supply 
Co. (over $.5)* 
Woven wire chain link fencing and 
playground equipment mfr. 


Acquirer 
Description and canes in Millions 


Shop Rite Foods, Inc. ($4.8) 
Supermarket chain operator 


Shulton, Inc. ($22.0) 

Pharmaceuticals, fine chemicals and 
toiletries mfr. 

A. O. Smith Corp. ($139.9) 
Commercial water heaters, central 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment, gas-fired boilers, automobile 
frames and welded pipe mfr. 

Sterling Precision Corp. ($24.5) 

Fire fighting equipment, diesel en- 
gines, lumbering equipment, office 
furniture, etc., mfr. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. ($316.0) 
Textiles mfr. 


Texaco Canada, Ltd. ($159.8)! 
(Sub. of Texaco, Inc.) ($3,111.5) 
Petroleum products refiner and dis- 
tributor 

Textile Machine Works (over $.5)* 
Knitting machines, latch needles, and 
machinery castings, etc., mfr. 

Textron Electronics, Inc. 
(Sub. of Textron, Inc.) ($187.6) 
Textiles, metals, electronic products 
and machinery mfr. 

Thompson Ramo Wooldridge, 

($203.5) 

Jet engines, missiles, automobiles and 
truck parts mfr. 


Tidewater Oil Co. ($810.7) 
Integrated oil producer 


Turbo Dynamics Corp. (n.a.) 


Inc. 


William Waderwood Co. (over $1.0)* 
Canned foods producer 
U. 8. Cold Storage Corp. ($15.6) 
(Sub. of American Ice Co.) 
Cold storage and general storage 
warehouses operator, and ice mfr. 
Universal Marion Corp. ($43.6) 
Power shovels, excavators, cranes and 
allied equipment mfr. 


Universal Match Corp. ($30.1) 
Match books, vending machines, coin 
handling equipment, automatic con- 
trols, shipping tags, etc., mfr. 

Waco Mfg. Co. (over $.3)* 
Steel scaffolding, bleachers, and ath- 
letic equipment mfr. 


White Motor Co. ($143.3) 
Heavy duty trucks mfr, 

White Sewing Machine Corp. ($18.8) 
Sewing machines and in ustrial sup- 
plies distributor; household appli- 
ances, fiber-glass products and de- 
fense items mfr. 

Wilding, Inc. (n.a.) 


Zakin Co. (n.a.) 


: Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


D & H Super Markets (n.a.) 


David & Humphries 

(Warehouse operations of) (n.a.) 
Technique, Inc. (n.a.) 

Hair coloring products mfr. 


Aerovox Corp 
(Crowley Ge of) (n.a.) 
enc = and powdered iron cores 
ir 


ALF—Herman Corp. (n.a.) 
merge! | refrigerated. “etek bodies 


Angle Silk Mills, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
(99% of the common stock of) 
Synthetic filament dress fabrics mfr. 

John Heney & Son, Ltd. (Canada) (n.a.) 
(Control of) 

Fuel concern 


Prizer-Painter Stove Works, Inc. 
(Prizer-Ware line of cast-iron ename 
eled cookware of) (n.a.) 

Globe Electronics, Inc, (n.a.) 

Radio transmission and receiving 
equipment, and allied electronic items 
mnfr. 

Magnetic Record Industries 

(less than $.1)* 
(Controlling interest in) 
Electronic equipment for educational 
purposes mfr. 

Juniata Valley Gas & Oil Co. (n.a.) 

Gas and oil distributor - 

Air Products Co. (over $1.0)* 
corer y and missile components 
mfr. 

Tech Ohm Resistor Corp. (n.a.) 

Richard & Robbins Co. (n.a.) 

Canned foods producer 
National Ice and Cold Storage Co. of 
California ($5.4) 
Ice mfr.; storage, and quick freezing 
business’ operator 
Coury Florida Land & Oil Corp. (n.a.) 


George Coury Land Co. (n.a.) 
Amelia Coury Holding Co. (n.a.) 
MMEFS§, Ine. (n.a.) 
Manatee Land Co. (n.a.) 
American Air Curtain Corp. 
(ess than $.1)* 
Hermetically sealed air curtains mfr. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
ara th Pela Partition Div. of) 


Holder partitions mfr. 

Montpelier Mfg. Co. (ose $.3)* 
Small truck bodies mf 

Crane Co. 

(Canton, O. branch of) (n.a.) 

a oe and heating equipment 
Tr 


Commercial Picture Equipment, Inc. 
n.d. 
Slide-film projection equipment mfr. 


Irving R. Blumenthal, Inc. (n.a.) 
Advertising agency 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


facturers, 1959” 
1 Canadian dollars 


Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions 
October 11, 1959—November 10, 1959 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Aetna Industrial Corp. (n.a.) 
Wrench mfr. 


Airpax Electronics, Inc. ($2.3) 


Transformers, modulators abe ampli- 


fiers mfr, 


Acquired Unst 
Description and Assets in Millions 


F. H. Hill Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
(99% of the stock of) 
Caskets mfr. 


Cambridge Land Co. (n.a.) 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Announcements of Mergers 


Te Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
($468.6) 

Power, industrial, agricultural and 
earthmoving machinery and equip- 
ment mfr. 

American Beverage Corp. ($4.1) 
Soft drinks mfr. 

American Hospital Supply Corp. ($30.6) 
Hospital and laboratory supplies 
distributor 


American Meter Co. ($25.8) 
Gas and petroleum measurement and 
control equipment mfr. 
American Sumatra Tobacco Corp. 
($10.4) 
Tobacco grower, purchaser, processor 
and seller; cattle and vegetable raiser 


Arvey Corp. (over $1.0)* 


Ashland Oil & Refining Co. ($188.6) 
Oil producer, refiner, and marketer 


Associated Food Products, Inc. 
ae s Air Control Products, Inc.) 
Dairy products mfr. and distributor 


Aurora Corp. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Aurora & Elgin Ry. Co.) 


Barden Corp. ($8.2) 
Precision ball bearings mfr, 


Basic Products Corp. ($26.9) 
Barley malt, and electric and elec- 
tronic products mfr. 


Benson-Lehner Corp. (less than $.1)* 
Data reduction equipment mfr. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. ($25.7) 
Aluminum and brass products, and 
refrigeration and air conditioning 
equipment mfr. 


Brown Co. (geo 3 
zulD, paper and other forest products 
mfr. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
($212.9 
Bowling, billiards, educational equip- 
ment, and aircraft components mfr. 


Buckeye Corp. ($2.8) 
Poultry and tobaeco farming equip- 
ment mfr. 

Cadillac Plastic & Chemical Co. 
(Sub. of Dayton Rubber Co.) ($58.6) 
Plastic stock shapes mfr.; plastic 
sheets, rods, tubes, and films dis- 
tributor 


phen Taggart Associated Bakeries, 
ne. ($61.1) 
Bakery chain operator 


Chadbourn Gotham, Inc. ($24.4) 
Women’s hosiery, lingerie, and men’s 
hose mfr. 


Chain Belt Coe. ($48.6) 
Mechanical power transmission, con- 
veyor chain and construction ma- 
chinery mfr. 


Channing Corp. ($11.4) 
Ball bearing mfr., automotive re- 
placement parts distributor, invest- 
ment company 


Charles of the Ritz, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Cosmetics mfr. 


John Chatillon & Sons (over $1.0)* | 
Scales, super market nesting carriers, 
force measuring devices, etc., mfr. 


Chemical & Industrial Corp. (n.a.) 
Industrial processing plants producer 


Chicago Aerial Industries, Inc. ($6.2) 
Aerial photographic reconnaissance 
systems and equipment, electronic, 
electro-mechanical, and optical sys- 
tems equipment mfr, 


MARCH, 1960 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Valley Iron Works Co. (over $1.0)* 
Pulp and paper machinery mfr. 


Schneider Beverages (n.a.) 
Fruit flavored drinks mfr. 


Fisher & Burpe Ltd. (Canada) 
(Surgical Div. of) (n.a.) 
Hospital and medical supplies dis- 
tributor 
Granberg Corp. (over $.3)* 
Tank truck, bulk plant and pipeline 
petroleum meters and pumps mfr. 
Hilsum Sales Corp. (n.a.) 
(Control of) 


International Tag & Salesbook Co. 
(over $1.0)* 
(Sub. of Universal Match Corp.) 
Shipping tags, sales books, and car- 
bon forms mfr. 
Louisville Refining Co. (over $1.0)* 
Refinery operator 


F & H, Ine. (n.a.) 


Sterling Precision Corp. 
(Wood & Brooks Co., Div. of) (n.a.) 
Piano actions and keyboards mfr. 


Lacey Manufacturing Co. (over $.1)* 
Tool and die mfr. 


Langmar Corp. (n.a.) 
Vacuum pumps mfr, 


Documentation, Ine. (n.a.) 
Data storage and retrieval field 


Port Everglades Steel Corp. (n.a.) 
Steel products importer 


Resi-Chem Corp. (over $.1)* 
(Increased ownership to 80%, by pur- 
chase of 50% of outstanding stock of) 
Resins and adhesives mfr. 


Red Head Brand Co. (over $.5)* 
Sporting equipment mfr. 


Caravel Films, Inc. (n.a.) 
Motion pictures and slide films pro- 
ducer 

Air Accessories Corp. 
(Plastics distribution business of 
Delta Products Co., div. of (n.a.) 


Mead Fine Bread Bakeries (n.a.) 
Bakeries (N.M. and Tex.) 


Davenport Hosiery Mills, Inc. ($7.6) 
(Controlling interest in) 
Ladies hosiery mfr. 


Carrier Conveyor Corp. (less than $.1)* 


Conveyors, vibration free units and 
vibrating spiral elevators mfr. 


Investographs (n.a.) : 
Investment advisory service 


Venus Pen and Pencil Corp. (over $1.0)* 
nage pencils, erasers, crayons, etc., 
si 


Webster Electronics Co., Inc. (over 
$.1)* 


Electronic components, control 
equipment, and precision springs 
re 


Chemetron Corp. : 
(Girdler Construction div. of) (n.a.) 
Industrial processing plants producer 


Pacific Optical Corp. (n.a.) 
Precision optical and infra-red sys- 
tems and components mfr. 


Acquirer 
Description and Assets in Millions 

Consolidated Electronics Industries 
Corp. ($58.4) 

riielad and electronic equipment 
ry 


Consolidated Sun Ray, Inc. ($22.4) 
Retail drug store and apparel chain 
operator 

Cooper-Bessemer Corp. ($41.2) 
Compressors, gas and diesel engines 
mnfr, 

Crescent Petroleum Corp. ($36.2) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 


Crown Zellerbach Canada Ltd. ($142.3)! 
(Sub. of Crown Zellerbach Corp.) 
($547.8) 
Newsprint, kraft wrapping paper and 
paper products mfr. 


Davis Publications, Inc. (n.a.) 


Diketan Laboratories, Inc, (n.a.) 


arb piles Quality Supermarkets, Inc. 


Supermarket chain operator (N. Y.) 


Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 
($20.6) 
Cathode ray tubes, oscilloscopes, and 
television receivers mfr. 


Dura Corp. ($22.6) 
Automotive parts, harvesting imple- 
ments and lawn mowers, etc., mfr, 

Echlin Mfg. Co. of Conn., Inc. ($3.9) 
Electrical systems replacement parts 
for automotive and farm equipment 
mfr. 

Electro Powerpacs, Inc. 
(Sub. of Hydra-Power Corp.) ($.9) 
Hydraulic, pneumatic and fuel com- 
ponents for missiles,*rocket engines, 
and aircraft mfr. 

Fairmont Machinery Co. 
(Sub. of Consolidation Coal Co.) 

($362.1) 

Machinery and mine supplies mfr. 


Feder Mfg. & Engineering Corp. 


Photographic apparatus and elec- 
tronic equipment mfr, 


Foremost Dairies, Inc. ($147.3) 
Dairy products mfr. and distributor 
Formsprag Co. (over $1.0)* 
Centrifugal clutches mfr. 


G-W Safety Equipment Co. 

(Sub. of E. W. Bliss Co.) ($45.7) 
Machinery and equipment for metal 
working industry mfr. 

General Mills, Inc. ($246.9) 

Flour miller, package foods, 
animal feeds, etc., mfr. 

General Waterworks Corp. ($84.5) 
Holding and operating company of 
water and telephone companies; 
water heaters, softeners, and dryers 
mfr, 

Giannini Controls Corp. ($4.4) 
Automatic controls components mfr. 

Glass Sales, Inc. 

(Sub. of Perrine Industries, Inc.) 

($1.3) vee? 
Glass louvers for jalousie windows 
and doors mfr. 

Glidden Co. ($133.2) 

Paints mfr. 

Gorham Mfg. Co. ($18.3) 

Sterling silverware mfr. 


and 
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and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Philips Industries, Inc. (n.a.) 


Central Public Utility Corp. (n.a.) 


Dollar Vitamin Plan, Inc. (n.a.) 
Vitamin and pharmaceutical mail 
order house 


The Rotor Tool Co. (over $1.0)* 
Air and high-cycle tool mfr. 


Great Lakes Carbon Co. 
(Oii and natural gas properties in 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Garwood Field Texas of) (n.a.) 


Columbia Paper Co. Ltd. (Canada) 


n.d. 
Paper products distributor 


Science & Mechanics Publishing Co. 


(n.a.) 
(Sub. of Curtis Publishing Co.) 
Magazine publisher 
Amrex Electronics (n.a.) 
Medical electronic equipment mfr. 


Germain Stores, Inc. (n.a.) 
Variety store chain operator 


Avia Products Co. 
a tebe! mobile radio business of) 
na. 


Weaver Mfg. Co. (over $1.0)* 
Automotive service equipment mfr. 


United Parts Mfg. Co. (over $.1)* 
Automobile replacement parts mfr. 


Dormitzer Electric & Mfg. Co. 
(Assets of) (n.a.) 
Electrical and electronic photoflash 
equipment mfr, 


Somers, Fitler & Todd Co. (n.a.) 


General industrial supplies dis- 
tributor 

Camerafiex Corp. (n.a.) : 

Missile tracking motion-picture 


cameras mfr. 


Television Specialty Co. (less than $.1)* 
Movie and television equipment mfr. 
Sunny Brook Farms Milk & Ice Cream 
Co. ($1.5)? (Portland, Oregon) 
O. 8. Walker Co. 
(Rawson div. of) (n.a.) 
Centrifugal clutches mfr. 
Gamewell Co. ($15.5) 
Fire protection, control and preven- 
tion equipment, and police signal 
systems mfr. 
Magnafiux Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Flaw detection equipment mfr, 


Frick Co., Inc. ($16.2) 
Refrigeration, air conditioning, farm 
aug saw mill machinery and tools 
Tr. 


Luther Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Special magnetic components mfr, 


Jalousie Louvers Corp. (Fla.) (n.a.) 


American Metal Climax Inc. 
(Ilmenite ore deposit of) (n.a.) 


Quaker Silver Co. (n.a.) 
Sterling silver specialty items mfr. 


* Estimated minimum capital from ‘‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


_facturers, 1959” 


1 Canadian dollars 


2 Annual sales, ‘‘Moody’s Industrials’, November 10, 1959 
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Announcements of Mergers and Acquisitions (Continued) 


Acquirer : 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Great Lakes Carbon Co. (n.a.) 


A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. ($32.2) 
Fire clay refractory products mfr, 
Hamilton Watch Co. ($18.2) 
Clocks, watches, precision metals, 
and electronic instruments mfr. 


Hidden Splendor Mining C 
(Sub. of Atlas Corp.) ($i03. 8) 
Uranium miner 


Hotel Corp. of America ($42.8) 
Hotel and restaurant operator 
Howe Sound Co. ($62.8) 
Non-ferrous metals producer 
Husky Oil Co. ($43.8) 
Crude oil producer, petroleum refiner, 
and steel fabricator 


Indiana General Corp. 
(Formed by merger of) 


International- arpa oo (n.a.) | 
(Jointly owned nternational 
Paper Co. and Siuciles Works) 
Freight car grain doors, etc., mfr. 

Interstate Bakeries Corp. ($37.5) 

Bread and cake baking plants 
operator 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. ($21.9) 
Sulphur producer 


Walter L. Johnson Co., Inc. 
(Sub. of Endicott Johnson Corp.) 
($94.6) 


Footwear mfr. 


Joy Mfg. Co. ($87.0) : 
Underground mining equipment mfr. 


Kent-Moore Organization, Inc. ($3.7) 
Service tools, equipment, and instru- 
ments for automotive, aircraft and 
diesel engines mfr. 


Kokomo Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 


Lever Brothers Co. 
(Sub. of Unilever N.V., The Nether- 
lands) ($808.9) 
Soaps and margarine mfr. 
Eli Lilly & Co. ere t 
Pharmaceuticals, biological, and anti- 
biotic drug products mfr. 


Lind Brothers (n.a.) 
Corporate and financial printer 

Midland-Ross Corp. ($47.1) 
Automotive components, atmosphere 
control systems, and mechanical 
equipment mfr. 

Minneapolis-Moline Co. ($59.0) 
Construction agricultural ma- 


chinery mfr. 
Minnesota Minin, ine & Mfg. Co. ($294.9) 
Surface coa abrasives, roofing 


granules, pressure sensitive adhesive 
tapes, copying machines and papers, 
plastics, etc., mfr. 
Nafco Oil & Gas, I 
(Sub. of NAFI Corp.) ($25.5) 
Automobile seat and back cushions 
and other interior trim items mfr. 
National Video Corp. ($5.3) 
Cathode ray tubes mfr. 
Nuclear Development Corp. of Amer- 
ica ($2.8 
Nuclear reactors mfr. 


Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Crescent Carbon Corp 
(Plant and Hhgaicats assets of) (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Crescent Petroleum Corp.) 
Synthetic graphite mfr. 


Dixie Fire Brick Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Refractory products and bricks mfr. 


Wallace Silversmiths, Inc. (over $1.0)* 
Silverware, fireplace equipment, plas- 
tic cece and stainless steel table- 
ware 


Lisbon saciae Corp. ($9.9) 
Uranium miner 


Radium King Mines, Ine, (n.a.) 
Uranium miner 

Mountain Mesa Uranium Corp. (n.a.) 
Uranium miner 


Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel (Fla.) (n.a.) 


Sperry Products, Inc. (over $.5)* 
Railroad rail testing service operator 


Dickinson Briquetting Co. 
(Briquet mfg. plant of) (n.a.) 


Indiana Steel Products Co. ($6.6) 
Industrial magnets mfr. 


General Ceramics Corp. (over $1.0)* 
Magnetic iron oxide compounds mfr. 


Ford Grain Door Co. (n.a.) 


Kingston Cake Co. (n.a.) 
Cake baker 


American Asbestos Co. 
(Chrysotile asbestos deposit of) 
(n.a.) 
W. R. Grace & Co. 
(Certain assets of Dewey & Almy 
Chemical div. of) (n.a.) 
Container sealing compounds, bat- 
tery separators, and various chemical 
specialties mfr. 

Western Precipitation Corp. ($7.2) 
Electrical precipitator and filter 
equipment supplier 

Kleen-Air Mfg. & Sales Corp. 

(Major assets of) (n.a.) 
Truck mounted vacuum furnace 
cleaners mfr. 


Swartwout Co. 

(Ventilator Div. of) (n.a.) 

. Ventilators and ventilating louvers, 
temperature control instruments, 
etc., mfr, 

Dinner Ready Corp. (n.a.) 

Frozen meat specialties producer 


Hake Mfg. Co. (n.a.) 
Plastic containers mfr. 


Diamond Plastic Industries (n.a.) 
Plastic box mfr, 

Plampin pashographing Co., Inc. (n.a.) 
Offset lithograp 

Surface Combustion Corp. Sy $1.0)* 
Industrial furnaces and heating 
equipment mfr. 


Hymac Electronics Corp. (n.a.) 
Electronic instrumentation and test 
equipment mfr. 

Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc. 

(Filmsort Co. div. of) (n.a.) 
Cards and jackets for mounting 
microfilms processor 


Oil yt ities Management, Inc. 


Producing oil, gas, other mineral 
properties manager 


Navidico, Inc. (n.a.) 


(n.a.) 


ae AL Proof Co 
ghishting and protection 


Radiation 
materials mfr. 


Acquirer , 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Owens-Illinois Glass Co. ($455.2) | 
Bottles and other glass containers 
mfr. 

Pacific Hawaiian Products Co. ($3.4) 
Non-carbonated ready to drink con- 
centrated liquid and frozen fruit juice 
beverages mfr. 

Perfect Circle Corp. ($23.0) 

Piston rings, power units and equip- 
ment mfr, 

Petrosur Oil Corp. (n.a.) 

Producing oil and gas properties 
holder 


linet am Moines Steel Co. (over 


Elevated water storage tanks, reser- 
voirs, pressure vessels and tanks, 
grandstands, wind tunnels, structural 
steel buildings and bridge constructor 
Plywood Products, Inc. 
(Sub. of Brown Co.) ($69.3) 
Pulp, paper, and other forest prod- 
ucts 
H. K. ci Co., Inc. (Del.) ($104.7) 
Diversified industrial products mfr. 


Premiere Glove Co. (n.a.) 


sag ae Terminal Cold Storage Co. 


Cold storage warehouse operator 
The Prophet Co. ($3.8) 
Food service operator for industrial 
plants, schools, office buildings, ter- 
minals, ete. 
Rexall Drug & Chemical Co. ($119.7) 
Drug store merchandise mfr. and dis- 
tributor 


Rheem Mfg. Co. ($91.1) 
Water heaters, air conditioners, sani- 
tary plumbing fixtures, pails, barrels, 


etc., mfr. 

ea ee Controls Co. 
Thermostats and other precision de- 
vices for automatic temperature and 
pressure control mfr. 

St. Regis ig er Co. ($391.5) 
Printing, kraft and publication pa- 
pers, paperboard containers, folding 
cartons, etc., mfr 

Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. ($3,237.3) 
Integrated petroleum producer 

Stauffer Chemical Co. ($145.5) 
a and agricultural chemicals 
mnfr. 

Stekoll Petroleum Corp. (n.a.) 


Strong Cobb Arner, Inc. ($3.1) 
‘ustom pharmaceuticals mfr. 
Sun Chemical Corp. ($28.4) 
ting inks, paints, coated products 
and textile chemicals mfr, 
Telechrome Mfg. Corp. ($1. 0) 
Color television transmission test 
equipment, telemetering transmit- 
ters, etc., mfr. 


eee 


Telecomputing Corp. ($15.2) 
Electronic equipment mfr. 


Texstar Corp. ($8.5) 

Oil and gas lands daveioner 
Tidewater Oil Co. ($810.7) 

Integrated oil producer 
Ugite Gas, Inc. 

(Sub. of United Gas Improvement 

Co.) ($128.5) 
LP-gas Kifer di 


_ Acquired Unit 
Description and Assets in Millions 


Keystone Brass Works (over $.1)* 
Plastic dinnerware and bronze solder 
fittings mfr. 


Hawaiian Fruit Growers Exchange Ltd. 
Hawaii) (n.a.) 
Tropical fruit processor & marketer 


Platka Western Hemisphere Trade 
Corp. (n.a.) 


Rozee Bonus Club, Ince. (N. Y.) (n.a.) 
Credit card service 


Hammond Iron Works (over $1.0)* 
Petroleum and other chemical tanks 
constructor 


Corvallis Plywood 
oa plant and equipment of) 
n.d. 


Hill Transformer Co. (over $.3)* 
Dry tape and transformers mfr. 


Clark Bros. Mfg. Co. (n. a.) 
Fabric gloves mfr. 

Ginocchio Brothers, Inc. (n.a.) 
Institutional frozen foods distributor 


Terova’s Rathskeller ($.3)1 
Bar and grill (Detroit, Mich.) 


Package Containers, Inc. 
(Salinas, Cal. plant facilities of) (n.c.) 
Flexible packaging plant operator 
Albert Tool & eue Co. (n.a.) 
Custom molds for plastic molding 
machines mfr. 
Ruud Mfg. Co. ($5.7) 
(96% of the common stock of) 
Water heaters mfr. 


Mairco, Nae (over $.1)* 
Industrial control equipment mfr. 


Birmingham Paper Co. (over $1. 0)* 
Paper sag envelopes, writing 
paper, etc., 


Covey Petroleum Corp. (n.a.) 
Petroleum products distributor 

Victor Chemical Works ($49.2) 
Phosphorous and phosphorous-based 
compounds producer 

Oroco Oil and Gas Co. (n.ca.) 

PanPak, Ince. (n.a.) 
Aerosol packaging mfr, 

Steel City Printing Ink Co. (n.a.) 


Hammarlund Mfg. Corp. (over $1.0)* 
(50% interest in) 
Radio parts, etc., mfr. 


bee Transistor Products Corp. 
na 
Monrovia Aviation yore. (n.a.) 
(Sub. of Carrier ea 
Aircraft subassemblies and ground 
support equipment mfr. 
Texas Calgary Co. ($4.2) 
Crude oil and natural gas producer 
Coast Oil Co., Inc. 
(properties of) (n.a.) 


A. C. Horner, Ince. (n.a.) 
"LP-gas distributor 


1 Purchase price, “‘Moody’s Industrials,” October 20, 1959 
* Estimated minimum capital from ‘Thomas’ Register of American Manu- 


[To be concluded 


facturers, 1959” 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Light on Local Tax Problems 


Charges made for school lunch programs, refuse collection, use of swimming pools, 
municipal hospitals and other services have grown in importance as a source of nontax 
revenue for local government units. The revenue these units obtained from such charges 
was almost seven times greater in 1957 than in 1940—as against a three times rise in 
property tax receipts and a 3% times increase in total revenue. 


What are the merits—and demerits—of this means of nontax revenue? How well do 
service charges meet the accepted criteria of certainty and convenience of collection? 
What can be said as to their “‘equity’’? their cost? 


Information on these and many other phases of charge financing has been meager during 
a time when government units have been frantically searching for added types and 
sources of revenue. This information gap has now been considerably narrowed by the 
issuance of a Conference Board monograph that should prove useful to Associate com- 
panies in understanding the tax revenue problems of their local communities. 


Copies of Studies in Business Economics, No. 68, 


USE OF SERVICE CHARGES IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


have just been mailed to all Board Associates, who can obtain extra copies at $2. The 
price to non-Associates is $10. 


In the March Management Record 


Integrating Executive and Nonexecutive Stock Options—In the two company plans outlined in 
this article, all employees may buy stock, utilizing authorized payroll deductions, under a 
“regular allotment” formula. In addition, members of management are allowed to purchase 
extra shares through a “supplementary allotment” device, without preliminary payroll 
deductions. 


The New Labor “Reform” Law: an Appraisal—The text of a Round Table on the controversial 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act features representatives from labor, industry, 
and the government. Stuart Rothman, general counsel of the NLRB, Plato Papps of the Ma- 
chinists, and Charles Brooks, of Texaco, Inc., probe the new law’s strengths and weaknesses, 
offer reasons for its passage, and suggest its future course in the courts and the administrative 
agencies of government. 


Attitude Surveys and Follow-through Practices—This article reviews the attitude survey experi- 
ences of 155 companies. The objectives of the surveys, the kinds of questions asked, and what 
companies learn are among the topics covered. Special emphasis is given to what constitutes an 
adequate follow-through of survey findings. 


Company Recreation Programs for Children—Some fifty companies report on the sports, social, 
and arts and crafts programs they have set up to entertain and instruct the children of em- 
ployees. Programs may cover youngsters from nursery school age to the teen-age group. 
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